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BEST BUY—The U.S. Department of Agriculture chart above shows that 
fertilizer today is the farmer’s best buy, on the basis of price comparison with 
1935-89. While prices paid and received by farmers generally have more than 
doubled since that period, the price of fertilizer has increased only 52%. 


Fertilizer Best Buy in Farm 


Price Squeeze, 


WASHINGTON—Prices of plant nutrients in fertilizer, on the average, are 
slightly lower_than they were a year ago, and prices of most pesticides have 
remained unchanged since last September, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
notes in its current issue of the Farm Cost Situation. 

Reductions in fertilizer price apply especially to high analysis mixtures, 
according to the publication. Those containing smaller percentages of plant 


nutrients are largely unchanged. 


of fertilizer has for a number of 
years been less than the increase in 
farm costs and prices generally is im- 
portant,” it states. 

“Although prices paid and received 
by farmers in general have more 
than doubled since 1935-39, the price 
of fertilizer has increased about 52%. 
Thus compared with prewar, fertilizer 
is relatively cheap.” 

(Last June a study by the National 
Fertilizer Assn. in cooperation with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
showed that, on the basis of plant 
food content, fertilizer prices had ad- 
vanced only 12% since 1935. See page 
lof the June 28 issue of Croplife.) 


Of 22 important pesticide materi- 
‘; Manufacturers’ prices of only 

have changed in the last five 
months, Farm Cost Situation re- 
a Prices of toxaphene are slightly 
gher and those for parathion and 


24-D are slightly lower. 


mgutrent stocks are about 10% 
aller than a year earlier largely 
use excessive stocks of some 


Pesticides have been reduced,” the re- 
port states, 


al 


Vary Considerably. Stocks of aldrin 


ny about half as large as a year 
ap Lead arsenate and copper sul- 
. are about 70% and calcium ar- 
hate about 80% of a year ago. 

: n the other hand stocks of ben- 
he hexachloride, chlordane and 


are each about 20% larger than 
‘year earlier.” 


‘Stocks of individual pesticides 


USDA Says 


The publication points out that fertilizer is a “best buy” for the farmer in 
this period of rising farm production costs. 
“From the viewpoint of farm costs, the fact that the increase in the price 
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Sales, Research Stressed 


First Meeting National 
Nitrogen Solution 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


OMAHA, NEB.—Probably one of 
the greatest collections of liquid ni- 
trogen tanks, applicators, pumps, and 
other accessories ever to be assem- 
bled under one roof, jammed the 
lobby and mezzanine floors of the 
Paxton Hotel here, March 14 and 15, 
marking the occasion of the first an- 
nual meeting of the National Nitro- 
gen Solution Dealers Association. The 
group elected officers, heard talks on 
sales promotion, soils testing, re- 
search, and insecticide-fertilizer com- 
binations during the two day meet- 
ing. 


Officers were named unanimous- 
ly by the board of directors as 
follows: Wayne Johnson, Johnson 
Bros. Mills, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
president; Richard Cecil, American 
Nitrogen Co., Dayton, Ohio, vice 
president; John White of the John 
White Fertilizer Co., Auburn, Neb., 
secretary, and George Serviss, GLF 
Soil Building Service, Ithaca, N.Y., 
treasurer. Mr. Johnson had headed 
the National Nitrogen Solution 
Dealers Assn. since its beginning 
and was chairman of the Omaha 
meeting. 


Leading the rather impressive 
array of speakers, was Walter Colvin, 
sales manager of the northern region 
for Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion’s Nitrogen Division. Speaking on 
the subject of ‘advertising, merchan- 
dising, and promotion of nitrogen 
solutions,” Mr.,Colvin told the group 
that the key to the whole situation is 
contained in the ‘admonition, “get up 
and sell.” 


He reviewed the history of the 
nitrogen solutions industry, point- 
ing out the various limiting factors 
which early in the game hampered 
development. First, was the rela- 
tively small amount of liquid nitro- 


gen available for the trade. He 
indicated that it took a consider- 
able amount of courage for the 
early developers of this business to 
invest large sums of money and 
manufacturing facilities, but now 
that the idea of nitrogen solutions 
has caught on, it is “definitely here 
to stay.” 


The second limiting factor, he said, 
lay in the lack of suitable tanks for 
the storage of nitrogen solutions. In 
this regard, he gave the dealers great 
credit for stepping into the picture 
and helping out. In 1950, when nitro- 
gen solutions were getting on their 
way, aluminum was not available for 

(Continued on page 8) 


Phillips Acquires 
Interest in New 
Potash Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Phillips 
Chemical Co. has acquired a quarter 
interest in a new corporation formed 
to develop potash holdings in New 
Mexico. 

The new firm, to be known as the 
Farmers Corp., was formed March 12 
by the signing of an agreement by 
National Farmers Union, Denver, and 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Okla- 
homa City. 

At the same time, it was announced 
that Phillips has acquired a half in- 
terest in the Kerr-McGee holdings in 
the new firm. 

Under the agreement, Kerr-McGee 
will develop NFU potash holdings in 
Lea and Eddy counties in New Mexi- 
co. NFU will distribute the potash. 

(For background on the project, 
see page 1 of the Nov. 1 Croplife and 

(Continued on page 21) 


PHOENIX—tThe tools provided to 
the cotton grower by the agricultural 
chemicals industry were reviewed at 
the fourth annual Western Cotton 
Production Conference, held at Hotel 
Westward Ho here March 8-9. 

About 400 persons attended the 
event, which was sponsored by the 
Southwest Five-State Cotton Grow- 
ers Assn. and the National Cotton 
Council of America. 


Systemic insecticides, chemical 
disease control, defoliation and 
weed control were among the topics 


covered. In addition to reports on 


the technical aspects of these sub-. 
jects, delegates at the conference 
heard growers tell how application 
of farm chemical know-how in the 
field paid off in fat yields. 


Systemic insecticides promise to 
be one of the greatest steps in the 
history of insect control, but much 
research is necessary before this may 
come about, delegates were told. 

“Perhaps the phase of research 
that promises the greatest return and 
that needs expanding most at the 
present time is the study of systemic 
insecticides,” K. P. Ewing, Entomolo- 


Production Conference Hears of New 
Pesticide Tools for Cotton Grower 


gy Research Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said. 

J. C. Gaines, head of the Depart- 
ment of Entomology, Texas A&M 
College System, said that proper ap- 
plication of systemics spares bene- 
ficial insects, since only those bugs 
that chew on or suck the foliage and 
stem are affected. Since the material 
is inside the plant, it is not lost from 
weathering. 

Another advantage of systemics, 
Dr. Gaines added, is the savings in 
time, labor and capital. These com- 
pounds are “translocated” to new 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Du Pont Sales 
For 1954 Total 
$1,688 Million 


WILMINGTON — Du Pont sales 
reached $1,688 million in 1954 — a 
year “of high industrial activity” for 
the company—Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, president, disclosed recently in 
his annual report to 150,000 stock- 
holders. During the year the com- 
pany put $120 million into plant and 
laboratory expansion. 

The sales total was a decrease of 
3.5% from the 1953 record high of 
$1,750 million. For each of the first 
three quarters they were steady at a 
level about 8% below corresponding 
1953 periods. However, there was a 
substantial upturn in sales in the 
fourth quarter which totaled $456 
million, 10% above that quarter of 
1953. 


The company’s average operat- 
ing investment, the report said, in- 
creased to $1,996 million, which was 
7% over the 1953 average of $1,866 
million. Operating investment per 
employee went up to $23,000 as 
compared with $20,000 in 1953. 


As announced by the company pre- 
viously, earnings for 1954 were $7.33 
per common share against $4.94 a 
share in 1953, the increase being due 
primarily to expiration of the so- 
called “excess profits” tax. 

Total earnings came to $344 mil- 
lion, including $252 million from Du 
Pont sources and $92 million from 
General Motors Corp. dividends. This 
compares with $236 million for 1953, 
which included $162 million from Du 
Pont sources and $74 million from 
General Motors dividends. 

Earnings from Du Pont sources be- 
fore taxes were $10.81 per common 
share, or $1.28 lower than the $12.09 
for 1953, due chiefly to lower sales 
volume and decreased selling prices. 
However, earnings from Du Pont 
sources after taxes were $5.30 per 
share, compared with $3.31 for 1953. 
Total dividends were $261 million, or 
76% of earnings. 

The company’s estimate of federal 
taxes on income, and of renegotiation, 
for 1954, was $258 million, equal to 
$5.67 per common share, slightly 
above the common stock dividend of 
$5.50. This compares with taxes of 
$405 million, or $8.91 per share, for 
1953. 

The company spent $61 million on 
research last year, exclusive of con- 
struction. 


The report described the com- 
Pany’s new safety record, best in 
its history, as “the result of excel- 
lent cooperation among employees 
throughout the company.”, The fre- 
quency rate for lost-time injuries 
was 0.83 per million man-hours 
worked, compared with the best 
previous rate of 0.55 for 1953. Lat- 
est available rate for the chemical 
industry is 4.53 and for all indus- 
try, 7.44. 


The report also noted the com- 
pany’s contributions in educational 
fields in which, over the years, it has 
sponsored a number of programs in 
support of scientific education in col- 
leges and universities. In 1954, it ap- 
propriated $805,000 for grants for the 
1955-56 academic year. 


Ray F. Mickels in 
New CSC Agricultural 


Chemicals Post 


NEW YORK—Ray F. Mickels has 
joined the Agricultural Chemicals 
Sales Dept. of Commercial Solvents 
Corp., it was announced March 10 by 
Clyde Marshall, general manager of 
the department. 

Mr. Mickels will handle the sale 
and distribution of CSC ammonium 
nitrate to the Midwest fertilizer 
trade. Mr. Mickels, who has been 
with CSC since 1951, will make his 
headquarters at Aurora, Il. 


Shell Chemical 
Opens New Sales 


Office in Columbus 


NEW YORK—tThe Agricultural 
Chemicals Division of Shell Chemical 
Corp. has opened a new sales office in 
Columbus, Ohio, Frederick W. Hatch, 
division manager, announced recent- 
ly. Under the direction of S. J. Hast- 
ings, district manager in New York, 
the office will be headed by J. H. 
Hawke with C. J. Green as technical 
salesman. 

Responsible for sales of Shell 
Chemical insecticides, aldrin, dieldrin 
and endrin, the office will serve as 
headquarters for representatives in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan and West 
Virginia. It is located at 1220 Goodale 
Blvd.; phone Walnut 1102. 


Errol H. Karr New 
Vice President 


Of Penn Salt 


TACOMA, WASH. — Appointment 
of Errol H. Karr to the position of 
vice president, Pennsylvania Salt 


Manufacturing Company of Washing- 


ton, was announced March 1 by Fred 
C. Shanaman, president. 


Mr. Karr, formerly manager, Tech- 
nical Development, served in several 
technical and administrative capa- 
cities during his 20 years with Penn 
Salt. From Yakima, Wash., he start- 
ed his Penn Salt career in the ex- 
perimental field of agricultural chem- 
icals and later served Penn Salt’s 
western subsidiary in such capacities 
as chief chemist, superintendent, 
Portland, Ore. plant, technical super- 
visor and manager of agricultural 
chemicals, 


Loaned to the military government 
at end of World War II as a technical 
consultant, Mr. Karr participated in 
two European missions: Joint Intelli- 
gence Objective Agency (JIOA) and 
the Field Intelligence Agency Techni- 
cal (FIAT) to report on German 
chemical technology. 


300 Attend Kansas 
Fertilizer Meeting 


HOME CITY, KANSAS—Over 300 
persons attended a recent fertilizer 
education meeting at Marysville, 
Kansas, sponsored by the Roy Lewis 
Feed Co. of Home City. It was one 
of the most successful fertilizer 
meetings of the series which the 
company has held. 

Chief speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Floyd Smith, Kansas State Col- 
lege agronomist, who spoke on the 
supplying of plant food needs for 
growing crops and the nutrient ele- 
ments required for wheat, corn, 
legumes and grasses. 

Other speakers included Robert 
Easley, representing the Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., St. Louis, and Ed 
Hedstrom, - county agent. A _ full- 
length motion picture, “Making the 
Most of A Miracle,” was shown. 


FARM FIELD DAY 


MADISON, WIS.—Farm Field Day 
at the University of Wisconsin—an 
annual event that will center around 
corn research this year—has been 
set for Oct. 14 at Charmany farm, 
two miles west of Madison, accord- 
ing to Noble Clark, associate director 
of the university’s Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. This year the field 
demonstrations will be built around 
corn varieties, culture, weed control, 
seed production, harvesting and use 
of by-products. 


For Results .. . 


Croplife 
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Monsanto Chemical 
Sales Register 


Increase in 1954 


ST. LOUIS—Sales of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and its consolidated 
subsidiaries for 1954 were $341,822,- 
557, an increase of .7% over sales in 
1953, according to the firm’s 53rd 
annual report to the stockholders. 


Income before taxes for 1954 was 
$42,554,510, a decrease of 13.7% from 
pre-tax income of 1953. Net income 
after taxes was $23,700,510, which, 
after provision for preference divi- 
dends, was equal to $4.39 a share on 
the 5,270,051 common shares out- 
standing. Earnings in 1953 were $26,- 
283,205, equal to $4.88 a common 
share on the same number of out- 
standing shares. 

Among the factors responsible for 
the company’s adverse earnings were 
the somewhat lower level of business 
activity which prevailed during the 
first three quarters, lower selling 
prices and substantial idle plant 
charges, according to the report. 


“To meet the growing demand 
for phosphatic products which are 
consumed in detergents, plasti- 
cizers, insecticides, fertilizers, ani- 
mal feeds, dentifrices and foods, the 
inorganic chemical division’s manu- 
facturing facilities were expanded 
substantially in 1954, the report 
states.” 


“Late in the year another phos- 
phorus furnace was placed in opera- 
tion at Monsanto, Idaho, supplement- 
ing the world’s largest furnace al- 
ready in operation at that location 
and six furnaces in operation at Mon- 
santo, Tenn. Facilities for prepara- 
tion of phosphate ore also were en- 
larged at the Idaho plant. 

“The increased availability of ele- 
mental phosphorus, keystone chem- 
ical of the phosphate industry, was 
related to other construction of this 
division. At Long Beach, Calif., a 
phosphoric acid plant to serve the 
broadening West Coast industrial 
area started operating. Construction 
began at Kearny, N.J., on a plant to 
produce phosphoric acid and sodium 
tripolyphosphate by mid-1955. Pro- 
duction of detergents and ammonium 
phosphates at Trenton, Mich., and of 
sodium phosphates at Carondelet, 
Mo., was increased. 

“Another phosphoric acid unit was 
installed at Monsanto, Ill., where fa- 
cilities were expanded also for pro- 
duction of phosphorus oxychloride 
and phosphorus trichloride, both used 
as chlorinating agents and catalysts 
in preparation of intermediates, dye- 
stuffs and medicinals. Production of 
phosphorus pentasulfide began at this 
plant. A 400-ton-per-day sulfuric acid 
plant and enlarged facilities for manu- 
facture of dodecylbenzene were com- 
pleted at this location. 

“Sales of sodium phosphates to the 
soap and detergent industry in- 
creased. Farmers consumed larger 
quantities of phosphatic fertilizer 
solution. Sodium meta-bisulfite, long 
used by the paper industry, was 
marketed successfully as a silage pre- 
servative (Medo-Green). 


“Cooperative work with Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Corp. resulted 
in proving the use of electric 
furnace phosphoric acid in the 
scrubbing of by-product gas from 
coke ovens to produce a con- 
centrated fertilizer — diammonium 
phosphate.” 


Sales of the Organic Chemicals 
Division in 1954 were approximately 
equal to those of the previous year, 
the report states. 

“While floods, drouths and a re- 
sultantly low insect population caused 
reduced consumption of insecticides, 
sales of other agricultural chemicals, 
including herbicides, increased,” ac- 
cording to the report. 

A major expansion of pilot plant 
and engineering research facilities 
was completed. 


John A. Scott 


John A. Scott 
Named President o 


Sinclair Chemicals 


NEW YORK—John A. Scott hg 
been elected president of Sincla 
Chemicals, Inc., effective immed 
ately, it was announced March 10 
the company, petrochemical subsid 
iary of Sinclair Oil Corp. Mr. Sco 
has been executive vice president a 
a director of Sinclair Chemicals sing 
its organization in 1952 and a me 
ber of the Sinclair organization sing 
1934. 

First employed as a research tec 
nologist with Sinclair Refining Co. 
Chicago, he has held a number 4 
important research positions, a 
from 1945 to 1951 served as assista 
to the vice president in charge ¢ 
research and development in Ne 
York. When the Petrochemicals Div 
sion of Sinclair Refining Co. w4 
formed in 1951, Mr. Scott was nama 
manager of the division, advanci 
to his recent position with the estal 
lishment of the petrochemicals sul 
sidiary of Sinclair Oil Corp. a yes 
later. 

Mr. Scott also serves as a direct 
of Sinclair Research Laboratori 
and is a director of Calumet Nitroge 
Products Co. He is a chemical eng 
neering graduate of the University « 
Minnesota. 


A. M. Powell Named to 


Stauffer Chemical Post 


NEW YORK-—A. M. Powell ha 
been named assistant producti 
manager in charge of eastern sulph 
and insecticide plants for Stauff4 
Chemical Co., it has been announc4 
by Herman Jockers, director of pr 
duction. 


Mr. Powell, a University of Ma 
land graduate, will headquarter ‘ 
Chauncey, N.Y., and will be respol 
sible for Stauffer agricultural pr 
duction facilities in New Jersey, Mi 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, Louisian 
and Florida. The new appointment 
effective immediately. 


Pacific Coast Borax 
Opens New Office 


NEW YORK—Pacific Coast Bor4 
Co., Division of Borax Consolidate 
Ltd., has announced the opening 
a new district sales office at 40 
Washington St., Kansas City, Mo. 

The office will be a district sal 
office for three divisions of the ©! 
pany, package, agricultural sales, 4f 
industrial sales. 

Howard B. Cain is the Packa 
Dept. sales manager for Kansas C1 
district, and F. M. Dosch, assisted | 
J. G. Neckerman, will be in charge 
the Agricultural Sales Division. Ja 
Loesel is taking charge of the ind 
trial sales in the area. 
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First successful control 
for many plant diseases 
and blights—now ready 

for use this spring 


aves crops! 
oosts 


Commercial vegetable growers can, for the first time, This last season, Florida tomato and pepper grow- 
prevent the huge losses of yield and market quality ers, using Agri-mycin 100 as a plant bed spray, 
caused by bacterial plant diseases against which— averted an epidemic of bacterial spot that threatened 
up till now—there has been no effective control. In thousands of acres. . . treated tomatoes showed an in- 
addition to controlling disease, increased yield and creased yield of 42%, as well as an increased fruit size : 
better crop quality result. of 28%. Wide-scale tests on many other crop diseases 
For example, even in soils heavily infected with _ (see list below) are still in progress at state agricul - 
potato blackleg and soft rot, Agri-mycin 100 used as tural research stations and by leading growers. 
a seed piece dip, produced a full stand of healthy, Vegetable growers are reading about Agri-mycin 
vigorous plants... yields were increased up to 72 100 now in advertisements, news stories, and state 
bushels per acre over untreated plantings. college bulletins. Be ready to supply it. 
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COMMON BLIGHT OF BEANS 
OF POTATO BACTERIAL BLIGHT OF PEA 


BACTERIAL SPOT OF BACTERIAL ROT OF CABBAGE 


> | TOMATO AND PEPPER BACTERIAL SOFT ROT OF CARROT 
cathe oe | ° BACTERIAL WILT OF CUCUMBER 

sere | es pk Also a fast proved control for fire blight of apple 
Inut blight, bacterial wilt of chrysanthemums, 
ict wl cat of BACTERIAL WILT OF CORN 

| | 
eas One jar makes up to 400 Agri-mycin* 100 is a product of 

e Pack: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. ¥. 
assisted | and nonclogging, nontoxic. World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
n charge Pat. pending Terramycin® brand of Oxytetracycline 
rision. Jal 
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start ‘em right 


with 
POWCO BRAND 


ALDRIN 


CONTROL SOIL PESTS...INCREASE YIELDS 


Powco Brand 20% Aldrin Granular Concentrate and 2 lb. 
Aldrin Emulsion Concentrate: 


Te Protect germiection. 2 Are safe on seed and plants. 2° Provide 
early stands. 4. Reduce harvesting costs. 5. Provide better quality 
crops. 5+ Are not absorbed by or translocated in plants. 7* Give no 
off-flavor. 8+ Are chemically stable. 


JOHN POWELL & COMPANY 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Chicago, Atlanta, Forth Worth, Omaha, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Huntsville, Ala. 


LOOK TO POWELL... FOR CONSISTENT TROUBLE-FREE .QUALITY 


1953. 


420 Pages 


soil management. . 


SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Fourth Edition 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


| 

In plain language, this new edition tells g 

how recent modern advances in soil tech- ry 

nology affect plant growth and annual P 
yield . . . and how the effective use of 

basic methods can increase the productive- 3 

ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate : 

t 

| 

i 

' 

a 


$6.00 figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 


the relation between crops and soils. 


Covers in detail: soil chemicals . . . important soil elements such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium ... yield prospects of crop plants... 
moisture control... 
. -. soil conservation ... organic matter maintenance. 


- mechanical operations 


For Sale By 


CROPLIFE 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Insect Activity 
Low in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — No 
greenbugs were found in a survey 
made in 14 counties of southeastern 
Kansas; none were found in the 
western three tiers of counties; and 
none were found in the 16 counties 
just east of this area. 

Fourteen counties of southeastern 
Kansas were surveyed for the pres- 
ence of English grain aphids. These 
aphids were found only in one wheat 
field in Montgomery and Elk coun- 
ties. Counts averaged 1-3 wingless 
adults per 25 sweeps of a 15-inch net. 

A survey of fields in southeast 
Kansas showed that chinch bugs were 
actively moving in clumps of bunch 
grass in which they had overwintered. 
In a wheat field in western Cherokee 
County, active bugs were found in 
clumps of volunteer wheat growing in 
with the regular crop. This week’s 
survey showed that chinch bugs have 
begun to move from their winter 
habitat to wheat and barley fields in 
Montgomery and Elk counties; how- 
ever counts obtained averaged only 
1-3 bugs per 25 sweeps of a 15-inch 
net. 

No cutworms or evidence of cut- 
worms were found in those fields that 
were surveyed in southeastern Kan- 
sas. Army cutworms were found in 
wheat fields of most of the counties 
surveyed in northwest and southwest 


MINNESOTA GROUND 
SPRAYERS FORM 
NEW ORGANIZATION 


ST. PAUL—A group of about 40 
ground spray operators from all parts 
of the state met on the University 
of Minnesota’s St. Paul campus re- 
cently to lay the groundwork for 
a new association—the Minnesota 
Ground Sprayers’ Assn. 

Its purpose will be to knit together 
in one group the state’s many ground 
spraying contractors and operators 
who work to keep doth city lawns 
and wooded areas and farm crops 
areas clear of weeds and insects. 


The organizing group chose Fred 
Helmstettler, Madison, to be its 


chairman and appointed five other 
ground spray operators to a com- 
mittee to make plans for a meeting 
open to all Minnesota ground 
spray operators April 19 in the con- 
ference room of Coffey Hall, Uni- 
versity Farm School. 


The five are Jim March, Cam- 
bridge, secretary of the committee; 
Lowell Schuler, Welcome; Bud Nel- 
son, Duluth; Bernard Koll, Minne- 
apolis, and Paul Gustafson, St. Paul. 

By organizing into an association, 
the ground spraymen hope to provide 
a faster interchange of the techniques 
of their work as well as creating 
conditions for faster “movability” of 
group members into areas which re- 
quire heavy and immediate spraying. 

An example would be the 1954 
armyworm infestation in the Red 
River Valley and northwestern Min- 
nesota counties. That emergency de- 
manded that, in order to save the 
crops, several million acres of crop- 
land be sprayed within a few days. 


Stauffer Expands 


New Jersey Plant 


NEW YORK — Stauffer Chemical 
Co., New York, recently completed 
an expansion of its Bayonne, N.J. 
plant for manufacturing, processing 
and formulating insecticides. The ex- 
pansion program included the in- 
stallation of additional units to in- 
crease the air milling capacity of 
the plant as well as a modern unit 
for the formulation of liquid insecti- 
cides, 


Kansas. Counts were low; the high 
being 8 cutworms per 5 linear fq 
of row. 

Brown wheat mite populations 
very low this year in western K 
sas fields. Numerous grasshop 
mites were observed in an alfa 
field in Labette County.—Davyiq 
Matthew. 


Vegetable Weevils 
Increase in Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA—Follow; 
are the highlights from the Margi 
11 insect pest survey in Florida. | 

Vegetable weevil reported incre 
ing and causing damage to 
beds in the Quincy area. A new di 
tribution for ant (Tapinoma melanie 
cephalum (F.)) was reported in (ee 

J.D 


Gainesville area. 

Serpentine leaf miner reported j 
creasing and requiring contro! in t 
Homestead area. Spotted infestatiog 
of Coleopterous larvae were repo 
ed causing damage to St. Augusti 
grass at Hollywood, Broward Count 
—H. A. Denmark. 
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Work Starts on 
New G.L.F. Plant 


BIG FLATS, N.Y.—Construction 
a new $1 million fertilizer plant he 
for the G.L.F. Soil Building Servi 


has been started by the Fertiliz 
Engineering & Equipment Co. eteran, he se 
Green Bay, Wis. Upon returr 

G.L.F. is scheduled to start sale 


tions in the new plant about the e 
of the year. 

According to James E. Madig 
president of the Green Bay firm, tl 
plant will be designed to produce hig 
quality granular fertilizer and w 
incorporate adequate facilities f 


emicals for 
a with offic 
rence, S.C. 
A graduate | 
irginia Polyt 
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Washington Fertilizer 
Company Has New 


Plant Under Constructio 


EPHRATA, WASH.—Natural Fe 
tilizer Corp. will invest $100,000 
putting a mixing plant into operatic 
here, Harry Hill, sales and servi 
representative, announced recently. 

The firm expects to have the pla 
in production within 45 days in 


dustrial 
roductio 
in 
WASHINGT 
ral importar 


Mring Januay 
ecember ou 


> ent 
warehouse leased from the city at tif uty of Cor 
Ephrata Air Port. Ephrata, coun Synthetic : 


seat of Grant County and headqua 
ters for the Bureau of Reclamatid 
project, has taken over many of tl 
government built warehouses on t 
World War II bomber training ba a: 

Mr. Hill said the firm will mix a,,,,.). hate 
types of fertilizer using calcium ca lum nitr: 
bonate as a base. The firm has min 
near Pateros, Wash. 

Nitrates, phosphate, potash, 
phur, zinc, boron and other materi 
will be added at the plant to me 
requirements of specific farms or d 
tricts as determined by soil analy 
in the firm’s laboratory, Mr. ! 
said. The products will be distribut 
to retailers under the trade name 
Chief Joseph. 


Over 45,000 Acres 
In Arkansas Sprayed 
With 2,4-D in 1954 


LITTLE ROCK—More than 49, 
acres and about 293 miles of railroé 


€ gains wit! 
%. Producti 
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WASHING 
Ons Adminis 
bunced the s 
United St; 
of the 
lend the eo 
Ol Project in 
ourth year 


telephone and other rights-of-W 1955 ob 
were sprayed by 2,4-D or seoong isle 
during 1954, according to reports residua) 
with the Arkansas State Plant 

Of this total, 32,662 acres finance 
sprayed by plane and 12,491 
were sprayed by ground equipmel also 
No reports are required for ha Mtization te 
spraying. Most of the spraying, 3 Nt of aioe 


262 acres, was on rice. R delivery q, 
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Pesticide Use 
Seen in New 
Itaconic Acid 


TES 


the highd 
linear fa 


lations a ’ 

stern K ; y NEW YORK—Large scale commer- 
rasshop, : cial production of itaconic acid by a 
an alfa fermentation process using low cost 
~David carbohydrate sources was announced 


here March 15 by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. One of the application Possibili- 


—~Followi 
the Mar 
Florida. 
ed incre 
to tobae 
A new dj 
na melan 


‘ted in th 


J, Drake Watson 


ties for the new material is produc- 
tion of a chlorinated endo-methylene 
type insecticide, the company says. 
John E. McKeen, president of 
Pfizer, said that the firm is planning 
a “vigorous, stepped-up industrial 
chemical program” with itaconic acid 
being the first product of the new in- 
dustrial chemical series. 


Production of the insecticide is 
still speculative, a company spokes- 


eported j man prin Croplife, but supported by 
trol in t resea. evidence, it is expected 
nfestatiogm, Drake Watson that the insecticide can be produced 
ere repo by dielsalder reaction between 
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TACOMA—J. Drake Watson, re- 
ently was transferred to Pennsyl- 


chlorinated aromatic com unds 
and itaconic acid. fi 


Pfizer is hopeful of producing more 
effective compounds which are less 


RS! 


‘, Salt Manufacturing Company | toxic to humans, he said. “At this 
Weshington’s Tacoma to sell,” LOW- CO ST 
ns offices as assistant to agricul- » and he indicated it was too : ) 
wnt ral chemicals manager. early to make any definite statement ; : EQU IVA LE NT 
| Mr. Drake was formerly district | Until the value of the insecticide was OF 
struction @@wnacer for Penn Salt’s agricultural | determined. ae 0 F BO RAX 
Plant micals at Montgomery, Ala., Itaconic acid has no “as is” 
ing Servidiire Korean recall to active duty as 4s FOR 


> Fertiliz 


n infantry major. A World War II 


in agriculture, but its end use would 


be “ 
nt C0. he served one year in Korea. | jn wo building block 
Upon returning, he assumed duties | guch as “4 products 
tart operg district sales manager, agricultural B21 or agriculture. 
out the eiffemicals for North and South Caro- A significant feature of the large 
__ fu with offices in his hometown of | Scale production of the acid by Pfiz- 
Madigatitorence, S.C. er’s economical fermentation process 


iy firm, t 
roduce hi 
r and w 


cilities f 


ind bagg 


Agraduate of Clemson College and 
irginia Polytechnic Institute in agri- 
Itural sciences, Mr. Drake served 
ith the Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
triment Station at Norfolk, Va., 
nd the PeeDee Agricultural Experi- 
hent Station, Florence, S.C., before 


is the fact that sugar beets and sugar 
cane are sources utilized. The newly 
developed process will utilize annual 
agricultural crops, the spokesman 
said, instead of drawing on natural 
resources as in the petrochemical in- 
dustry. He estimated that one pound 


AGRICULTURE 


Specially developed for 
the Fertilizer Trade 


Here’s borax at the lowest cost per unit 
... it’s FERTILIZER BORATE with higher 
analysis and lower unit cost. The high 
boron content of this product is readily 


lizer ining Penn Salt in 1948. of itaconic acid could be produced available in a form ideally suited to agri- 
from two or three pounds sugar or cultural requirements. You'll blend the 
ew sugar equivalent. Fine MEsuH with other plant foods for 
, ti dustrial Chemical Mr. McKeen, in making the an- borated fertilizers and offer the COARSE 
rrucrio . nouncement of Pfizer’s chemical pro- MEsH for direct applications. 
fatural Fe action ‘avi “the firm’s chemical re- 
pain in search division also has found other 
chemicals which be You save on costs of storage, 
N N—Production of sev- | manufactured by fermentation.” 
land ral important industrial chemicals | These will be introduced on a planned handling and transportation 
ve the pla uring January was higher than the | and sustained basis, he said. _ FERTILIZER BORATE—High Grade, be- 
days in “gy Po utput, the U.S. Depart- cause of its higher analysis .. .and lower 
announced re- | i t (5 mols)... saves you 
e city at Prod moisture conten y 
y. uction Started 
Synthetic anhydrous ammonia led B yar. 
Reclamati gains with a production boost of | Freeport Sulphur High Grade are re 
%. Production i h ERTILI 
nany of : reentage chaneae ama sign tee At Louisiana Mine quired for each 100 Ibs. of Borax that 
ining be 1p -scnpami gare NEW ORLEANS — Freeport Sul- you guarantee. You figure the savings! 
will mix qygntns. synthetic 6# change | phur Co. has begun production of 
m has ming (),) 22! solution lands of Louisiana, the company has 
ite acid) 192,595 183,915 +5 announced. 
potash, s ty HNOs) .... 210,277 199,140 +6 The mine, known as Chacahoula, is 
er material (0% located near the town of Thibodaux, 
ant to 50 miles west of New Orleans. Its Meer 
‘arms or (100% 0.) development is part of a $25 million in high 
soil -...1,311,644 1,299.530 +1 expansion program involving four rainfall. tent of BeOs ranges 
»_ Mr. I from 32% to 35%. Bulletin PF-2. 
e distribut ° ive capacity of more an ree : 
ade name dlaria Control Project quarters of a million long tons per POLYBOR-2... Highly soluble. Con- 
Formosa to Conti year. tains 20.5% Boron or 6% BOs 
i plies as a spray or dust; compat- 
WASHIN Other pew ible with insecticides and fungicides 
es NGTON — Foreign Opera- Garden Island Bay at the mouth o currently in use and may be applied 


yed 


d United States Aid, a government | 40 miles south of Chacahoula, and 
54 ww of the Republic of China, to | Nash, a small property in Texas. The 
. than 45 end the cooperative malaria con- | Company also operates two other 
s of railro elect in Formosa, now entering | mines, Grande Ecaille in Louisiana 
ights-of-W arth year, and Hoskins Mound in Texas. 
2,45 objective of the project— 
repor's residual spray for con, | Florida Consumption CONSOLIOATED, LiMiTED 
“i wi tution of $41,000 from FOA funds TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Fertilizer 630 SHATTD PLAGE, LOS ARDELES, CALIF, » 100 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
1D 491 act on ice procurement of insecticide | consumption during January in Flor- Write to the office nearest you for information : 
1 equipmetm ida totaled 149,750 tons, according to AUBURN, ALAGAMA (pt Natioca! Bidg. PORTLAND, OREGON - 1504 N.W. Jonnson Street 
for ha so announced a $2,550 au- | the Florida Department of Agricul- “GALOART, ALTA, CAMADA 2037 40tR-Ave., 5.W. MWWOXVILLE, TENN. + 6105 Kaywood Drive 
praying, 3 ‘on to Lebanon for procure- | ture. This included 112,002 tons of DANO Box 1491 MOUSTON, TEXAS. 1503 Hadley Street 


- Administration March 15 an- 
need the signing of an agreement 


nt 
agricultural pesticides. End- 


the Mississippi, Bay Ste. Elaine, a 
marine operation in the marshlands 


mixed fertilizer and 37,748 tons of 
materials. 


livery date is April 30. 


in the same solutions. Bulletin PF-4. 
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What About the Dollars 
That Go Into Fertilizers? 


Editor’s Note: This article is from 
a talk by Dr. W. H. Garman, agrono- 
mist, American Plant Food Council, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., before the re- 
cent Vincennes, Ind., Wheat Improve- 
ment and Soil Fertility Conference. 


¥ ¥ 


The cost-price “squeeze” on farm- 
ers is the subject of much discussion 
these days. Not only the growers 
themselves, but many others whose 
work is related to agriculture, are 
concerned with the implications of 
this situation. 


In studying ways and means of 
overcoming the squeeze, the use of 
fertilizer as recommended by agricul- 
tural experiment stations comes into 
view in an important way. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, that we review 
the major reasons why fertilizers are 
so essential to present-day farming. 


The unbalance between the prices 
farmers receive for their produce 
as compared to what they pay for 
essential goods, brings about the 
situation called the “squeeze.” Ac- 
cording to figures recently released 
by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, based on USDA indexes 
of prices, the level of prices re- 
ceived by farmers declined 22% 
during the three-year period ending 
December 31, 1954. During this 
same period, the prices paid for 
commodities and services, and in- 
cluding interest, taxes and labor, 
declined only 2%. 


According to USDA estimates, the 
gross farm income in 1951 was $36.9 
billions, whereas in 1954, it was $34.1 
billions. Production expenses respec- 
tively in these years were $22.4 
billions and $21.6 billions. The re- 
alized net income in 1951 was $14.5 
billions and in 1954 was $12.5 billions. 
This amounts to a decline of $2 
billions, or 14%. 


As is well known to all who follow 
trends in agriculture, we have for 
the past couple of decades been going 
through a period in which farm size 
is increasing. The total, number of 
farms is decreasing at a correspond- 
ing rate. This marks a trend toward 
more efficient farm size units. 


As in industry, agriculture is also 
constantly striving for increased 
efficiency. In some sections of the 
country, the average size of a farm 
is still too small to gain high efli- 
ciency of production, especially 
where mechanization is required. 
These farmers usually are the first 
to feel the squeeze of any unfavor- 
able price situation. 


The purpose of this article, how- 
ever, is not to discuss what is taking 
place in the way of shifts in farm 
size or in farm population, but rather 
to consider the very important role 
which fertilizers play in the agricul- 
ture of today. 

To illustrate how acre yields are 
related to cost of production, here is 
an example, from the state of Wis- 
consin. Two of the more successful 
farmers in that State, Wilbur and 
Walter Renk, have for a number of 
years kept accurate records on their 
hybrid seed corn production, in co- 
operation with the agronomy depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin. 

On a 55-acre field, in 1953, they 
averaged 169 bu. an acre. The plant 
population was 19,000, and the sum 
of $28 was spent for fertilizers. Their 
total cost of growing and harvesting 
each acre was $95.44. In this figure 
was $30 an acre for land rental, and 
all other costs up to the crib. This 
corn cost the Renk brothers $.56 a 
bushel to produce. 


On another field, where they 
spent $18 for fertilizers, the yield 
was 117 bushels. On this field the 
cost of production was $.88 per 
bushel, Without any fertilizer, they 


" 


raise 80 bushels of corn per acre. 
This corn costs them $1.25 per 
bushel. 


In 1954, on this same 55-acre field, 
and with a $31 expenditure for fer- 
tilizers, the Renks produced an av- 
erage of 182 bushels of corn per acre 
at a cost of 49¢ per bushel. That is 
cheap corn in anybody’s language. 

That is what is meant by reducing 
costs per unit of product produced. 
Without fertilizer, the per bushel cost 
of corn is high. By application of the 
proper amount, the cost is low. What 
other tool does a farmer have that 
will do this sort of job for him? 


Of course, he has to employ other 
sound practices to farm efficiently. 
But there are many farmers who 
follow recommended practices of 
rotations, weed and insect control, 
and so on, who do not fertilize as 
recommended. Are they getting 
proper returns on their other good 
practices? 


Once more the Renk brothers’ corn 
crop gives an illustrative answer. 
Where all practices were the same, 
except for fertilization, yields were 
80 bushels as contrasted to 169 bush- 
els, with respective costs of $1.25 and 
$.56 per bushel. 

That’s simple, isn’t it? They spent 
$28 for fertilizer and reduced their 
bushel cost by $0.69 a bushel. At 
the same time they produced 110% 
more corn on each acre. On 55 acres 
that meant 9,295 bushels of corn in- 
stead of 4,400. 


Iu case they did not want to 
produce that much corn, just think 
how many acres less they would 
have to plant and harvest! Instead 
of planting 55 acres to get 4,400 
bushels, it would be necessary to 
plant only 26 acres, less than half 
as much land. The saving for every 
unplanted acre is at least $35. 


Another example of this nature 
comes from the state of Illinois. The 
results upon which this example is 
based were obtained from detailed 
cost data collected on central Illi- 
nois farms in 1951. Production costs 
for farmers raising 50 bu. corn an 
acre were compared with those of 
farmers on similar soils raising 90 
bu. an acre. Included were such items 
as interest, taxes, labor, machinery, 
seed, fertilizer, and miscellaneous 
charges for management and general 
farm expense. 

The total cost per acre, at the 
50 bushel level, was $47.75, while that 
for the 90 bushel level was $67.25. 
With corn valued at $1.50 a bushel, 
the profit for the former group of 
farmers was $27.25 an acre whereas 
the 90-bushel producers averaged 
$67.75 profit an acre! The cost of 
growing a bushel of corn in the two 
ee was respectively $.96 and 


The only major difference be- 
tween the two groups of farmers 
was seen in the expenditure for fer- 
tilizers. The 50 bushel farmers 
spent an average of only $3.50 an 
acre for fertilizer, while the latter 
group averaged $15.00. Thus, this 
one item accounted for $12.50 of 
the increased production costs of 
$19.50, spent on the higher yielding 
farms. This included $2 more for 
labor, a like increase for machinery, 
$.50 for seed, $.75 for general farm 
expense, and a $1.25 increase for 
management, 


Although a little more seed was 
used, and perhaps the management 
was somewhat better, it is obvious 
that fertilizer was the ingredient that 
made most of the difference between 
the two groups of farms. The added 
investment of $12.50 was responsible 
for most of the increased returns of 
$40.50 per acre. That is more than 

(Continued on page 19) 


WINONA, MINN.—Fertilizer mix- 
ers, getting more and more pressure 
from their customers for combina- 
tions of NPK with various pesticides, 
are definitely in the market for ideas 
about how this can be accomplished 
with the least trouble all around. 


Likewise, an increasing number 
of pesticide manufacturers and 
formulators, seeing in this trend 
a greater market for various toxi- 
cants, particularly soil insecticides, 
are devising ways and means to 
develop these potentialities. 


The Mackwin Co., a subsidiary of 
McConnon & Co., Winona, Minn., has 
made considerable headway in this 
direction through offering a package 
deal to granular fertilizer mixers who 
wish to include soil insecticides in 
some of their products. 

According to William T. Lemmon, 
Mackwin sales manager, the service 
angle has proved successful in many 
cases; so much so that the com- 
pany’s salesmen are devoting a con- 
siderable portion of their time in this 
work, 


Mackwin takes over the entire 
responsibility of making arrange- 
ments for the fertilizer manufac- 
turer’s entry into the pesticide- 
plant food business. Each installa- 
tion is a custom job, with drawings 
being made of the general layout of 
the plant; its capacity per minute 
and per hour calculated, notations 
on the grades of fertilizer made; 
and the type of equipment taken 
into consideration. 


INSPECTING INSECTICIDE APPLICATOR — Top photo, left to righ 
William T. Lemmon, sales manager, Mackwin Co.; James McConnon, vic 
president, McConnon & Co., and E. M. Billings, central states sales superviso) 
look over device that sprays calibrated amounts of insecticide on granula 
fertilizer moving along conveyor belt. Lower photo shows the electric pum 
pressure gauge, by-pass valve and arrangement of insecticide tanks in plaq 
for operation. Inset at lower right shows closeup of two nozzles and “S$ 
shaped device for deflecting and turning fertilizer so that subsequent spray 
will reach all particles of the moving fertilizer. 


Firm Develops Mixing Method 
For Fertilizer, Liquid Pesticide 
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EW ORLEANS — With an em- 
asis on practical information re- 
rarding safety program, the Fertili- 
be Section of the Southern Safety 
nference met at the Jung Hotel 
ore Feb. 28 and March 1. 

The meeting Was attended by safe- 
representatives of many fertilizer 
ompanies in the south as well as 
ime visitors from northern states. 


vernon S. Gornto, Smith-Daug- 
jass CO., Norfolk, Va., past general 
chairman of the Fertilizer Section 
of the National Safety Council told 
the group that 18 additional com- 
panies have become affiliated with 
the NSC since the group’s meeting 
in October and that the three-year 
program adopted by the . Section 
jast fall, is moving ahead satisfac- 
torily. He urged the continued co- 
operation of every company rep- 
resented at the meeting and en- 
couraged all to work toward in- 
creasing the Fertilizer Section’s 
membership. 


“It is most important that we get 
very fertilizer company we possibly 
bn to enroll in the NSC and to work 
ctively toward the reduction of ac- 
idents in the fertilizer industry,” he 
aid. “Any company can greatly im- 
prove its own safety record and 
breatly reduce the cost of workmen’s 
ompensation insurance premiums by 
tupporting an active and successful 
hecident prevention program within 
ts own organization. Top manage- 
ment may sometimes not be too im- 
pressed, merely by the reduction of 
e accident frequency rate, but all 
we impressed by any sizeable reduc- 
ion in the cost of insurance.” 

‘It is important that our com- 
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nccident prevention program in the 
plants who do not now have a pro- 
pram,” he explained. 


Harold R. Krueger, production 
manager of the Snyder Chemical 
Co, Topeka, Kansas, discussed 
ways and means for a small plant 
to maintain a workable safety pro- 
gram. He said that one of the 
first things that must be done to- 
ward achieving a safe working 


ig the prog program in any plant, is to become 
te agenciegi safety conscious. 

r labels a 

s in taki Once having this mental faculty, 


t is not difficult to transmit these 
“eas and intentions to others work- 
ng in the plant. He said that man- 
bgement has the know-how to in- 
stitute and carry out a safety pro- 


nt. 
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sticide intd 
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calibrateq@ram just as it had the original idea 
ticide (alg@nd ability to set up a fertilizer man- 
naterial as acturing plant in the first place. 

mg a cong™ Since smaller plants usually can- 
are place@™mot afford the services of a full-time 


a way s@@iety director, it is then normal to 


ilizer as if@#Rssume that the owner or operator 

nitting th@@pPersonally supervises many of the 

aidrin tf erations. He then is the top man in 
ee 


P small plant safety program. 
A § a business man,” Mr. Krue- 
Wh Went on, “his first question is, 
at does it cost and what are 
oe ?’ when it is recommended 
that a safety program should 
. aunched in his plant. It thus 
Pomes advisable to take a look 
the costs involved.” 
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perform a task than it does to 
think of a careless way,” he de- 
clared. 


“It takes but a few seconds more 
to instruct a foreman or worker to 
perform a task safely than to just 
issue the order for work to be done. 
Every time you walk through the 
plant, observe how the men are work- 
ing in regards to safe practices. 

“Look especially for slipshod meth- 
ods and careless attitudes. Take a 
few extra seconds to inspect ma- 
chinery for danger points that might 
be provided with guards. Insist on 
good lighting and good housekeeping. 
A few extra minutes a day will do 
the job, and also impress upon the 
workers that you, personally, are sold 
on safety.” 

As to the cost in money for a 
safety program, Mr. Krueger de- 
clared that the returns for the re- 
duction of accidents are so great that 
it is almost absurd to think about 
the costs. “A few dollars for ma- 


chinery guards, replacing some worn 
steps or dangerous ladders, a few 
extra lights and a couple of good 
brooms will do wonders for your 
plant,” he said, then added that an 
expenditure of $25 per year for a 
membership in the fertilizer section 
of the National Safety Council covers 
up to 99 employees, and presents an 
opportunity to attend the annual safe- 
ty congress in Chicago. 

Mr. Krueger said that although 
some of the returns to be derived 
from a safety program are some- 
what intangible, such as the satis- 
faction one gets from operating a 
business in which people can find 
safe, healthful and happy employ- 
ment, there are also many actual 
measurable benefits. 


Among these, he pointed out, are 
returns in increased production due 
to greater efficiency of workers; 
returns in decreased maintenance 
costs due to more care being exer- 
cised in use of equipment; returns 
in reduced premiums of compensa- 
tion insurance due to rates being 
based on lowered accident frequen- 
cy; returns in less shrinkage of 
saleable materials due to better 
housekeeping and returns in overall 
morale of the worker due to better 
working conditions. 

He declared that top management 
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must first want the program, because 
they are the ones who must head it 
up. Tools required to build the pro- 
gram comprise only three: time, a 
little money and men. 

To implement the program, Mr. 
Krueger said, management should 
make one person responsible for the 
carrying out of the program. An ef- 
fort should be made to educate the 
workers, regular safety meetings 
should be held, contests arranged be- 
tween departments and use made of 
films and pictures. Proper safety 
equipment should be at hand at all 
times, and safety inspections should 
be made regularly. All accidents 
should be reported and investigated 
to prevent recurrence, it was stated. 


Farm Chemical Meetings 
Scheduled in Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO. — A series of 
agricultural chemicals meetings is be- 
ing conducted in Missouri in March 
and April. According to Stirling Kyd, 
University of Missouri extension en- 
tomologist, they are open to anyone 
interested. They start at 8 p.m. 

Those still-to be held will be at 
Clinton March 29, Mt. Vernon 
March 30, St. Joseph April 4, Chilli- 
cothe April 5, Kirksville April 6 and 
Mexico April 7. 


(PhotoCourtesy Soil Conservation Service, U S.D.A. ) 
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Duval Muriate of Potash 
ranks high as one of the essential 
nutrients which greatly increase yield 
and profits in crop production. 
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NITROGEN SOLUTIONS GROUP 


(Continued from page 1) 


the construction of tanks. Then, be- 
cause it was necessary to store the 
solutions in metal containers unsuit- 
able for this type of material, liquid 
nitrogen was tagged as an excessively 
corrosive material. 

Mr. Colvin indicated that this idea 
was not entirely fair since the ma- 
terial can be stored easily if it is done 
in proper types of containers. “You 
can’t carry gasoline in an egg basket, 
but this is no reflection on the gaso- 
line,” he said. “Handled properly, 
nitrogen solutions are not difficult to 
take care of at all,” he said. 


The third limiting factor in the 
development of nitrogen solutions 
pointed out by Mr. Colvin was in 
the lack of equipment for applica- 
tion. This was a bad situation which 
resulted in the improvising of all 
kinds of “Model T” rigs which did 
the job in a rather crude sort of 
way at first. Evolution is rapid now 
and equipment is no longer a limit- 
ing factor. “There are plenty of 
rigs that will do the job,” he said. 
Mr. Colvin continued by saying 
that the dealers in this business are 
men of courage and vision. Were it 
not for these dealers, he said, “we 
would not be here today.” 


The sales manager noted that when 
solutions people enter the field they 
tend to stay in it. He pointed out that 


the business started slowly, but is 


gaining ground on a sound economic 
basis. 

Commending further the dealers 
present, Mr. Colvin termed them “re- 
liable, honest people.” He said that 
farmers like to deal with this type 
of merchant. 

The speaker warned against op- 
erating what he called a “super mar- 
ket” business in which no one tries 
to do any selling. He said it is a 
mistake to sit and wait for business. 
Honesty, sincerity and aggressive- 
ness were listed as prime requisites 
for a successful dealership. ‘‘The per- 
son who expects to remain in business 
for a long time must keep in mind 
that he will have to face the farmer, 
his customers, next year and the 
years to come,” Mr. Colvin declared. 
He also warned his listeners against 
what he termed “split interests,” that 
is, handling too many lines. This cre- 
ates a dangerous situation, he said, 
because it is impossible for a dealer 
to emphasize everything. 


One of the best selling tools is 
the establishment of a demonstra- 
tion plot, using a check plot to con- 
vince the farmer customer that the 
nitrogen being used is of great 
value. “The demonstration idea is 
by far the best,” he said. Farmers 
are always reluctant to accept 
“new ideas” but the demonstration 
of the work nitrogen solutions will 
do on a farmer’s own land is by 
far the greatest persuasive force 
there is for this purpose. 


Mr. Colvin urged his dealer audi- 
ence to hold local meetings with the 
farmers. “Good speakers are usually 
available in any community,” he said. 
These would include the county 
agent, Vo.-Ag. teachers and others 
who can present both entertainment 
and factual material. At these meet- 
ings, literature can be handed out 
and the serving of coffee and sand- 
wiches can give the meeting a festive 


Selling Ideas 


Other selling ideas included direct 
mail, advertisements in local news- 
papers, and particularly, photographs 
of successful plots. The latter can be 
used in newspaper advertising, he 
suggested, and do a very convincing 
job of selling. 

C. V. Condor, of the Condor Farm 
Management Co., Lafayette, Indiana, 
showed a series of slides on the screen 
picturing various pieces of equipment 


and tips on their use in his talk en- 
titled “‘Shop-Built Machines and Sim- 
ple Methods of Application.” 


Mr. Condor warned that some- 
times soil insects, such as the corn 
root worm, are actually to blame 
when it appears that the applica- 
tion of nitrogen may have failed to 
produce the kind of crops expected. 
He showed pictures of infested 
roots which had been destroyed by 
the soil insects and explained how 
the plant had been badly damaged 
through these depredations. 


In his talk, “Soil Fertility and Bal- 
anced Farming,” John Falloon, exten- 
sion’s specialist in soils, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, discussed the 
farm unit approach which he said 
means balanced farming. This con- 
cept focuses attention on the family 
and its needs. It puts emphasis on the 
family objectives. 

One family might have a good 
farm and another a poor one, but each 
family needs approximately the same 
amount of money for running ex- 
penses. It is necessary therefore to 
formulate different means of plan- 
ning. This involves many considera- 
tions, he said, including the type of 
land, labor available, and the natural 
resources involved. It also involves 
organization of the farm business, the 
selection of crops and livestock and 
then building properly for those 
things that are selected. A blue- 
print should be made of long term 
plan, making sure each thing fits in 
the over-all objective. 


He emphasized the necessity of 
putting first things first in plan- 
ning. In the case of conservation, 
should emphasis on this be at the 
expense of high production at the 
present? This makes a big dif- 
ference, he said. High production 
should come first and conservation 
i3 secondary. Farmers will work at 
conservation only if it pays and if 
they have the money to handle it. 


“This point is where fertilizer 
comes into the picture,” he said. 
“Heavy fertilization means less ero- 
sion in corn fields after the corn has 
had a heavy growth and the re- 
sultant heavy cover of residue.” 


Good Practices 


Good practices can snowball to do 
the best good, he said. The applica- 
tion of fertilizer and water together 
on cotton made a gain of 550 pounds 
compared to only 400 pounds when 
water and fertilizer were added sepa- 
rately. 


The use of fertilizer acts as both 
cause and effect, he pointed out. Upon 
using more fertilizer, better crops 
are grown which gives the farmer a 
better income. This, in turn, encour- 
ages him to buy more fertilizer the 
next year. It is a significant fact, he 
said, that farmers operating_on a 
balanced economy are using from 
four to five times the amount of ferti- 
lizer than others who operate on 
a more haphazard basis. 


The use of nitrogen alone, how- 
ever, was pointed out by the Mis- 
souri agronomist as being inade- 
quate on the long pull, important 
as nitrogen is. The other elements 
of phosphate and potassium are 
necessary to make the balance 
more complete. He compared nitro- 
gen to the gasoline used in an auto 
on a long trip and the other two 
elements as the supply of lubri- 
cating oil. 


“When one starts out on a trip, the 
gas and oil are both in adequate sup- 
ply,” he said, “But as the trip goes 
on, it is necessary to replenish the 
gasoline more frequently than the 
oil. That is the way it is with nitro- 
gen as compared to the other ferti- 
lizer elements.” 

At a luncheon on Monday, Dr. 


Harold Myers, associate director of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan, spoke on “Re- 
search and The Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Industry.” He emphasized that the 
entire fertilizer industry of today 
owes its existence to the curiosity of 
research scientists down through the 
years of the past. 

He said that research is an attempt 
to get new information on the laws of 
nature and there are at least three 
ways of accomplishing this: First, by 
ordinary, hard, critical thinking. Sec- 
ond, he said, by chance observation 
and critical interpretation of things 
thus noted. In other words, the abil- 
ity to see things that are out of the 
ordinary. Third, by planned experi- 
mentation, in which one takes the 
variables, observes results, and then 
interprets what has happened. The 
facts are then separated from fiction 
and conclusions are made. 


Research History 


Dr. Myers reviewed some of the 
history of how fertilizer research has 
come about. In primitive times, he 
said, someone with a curious mind 
noticed that benefit could be derived 
from the placing of manure on farm 
lands and that rotation was helpful 
particularly when legumes were used. 


Later, discovery of nitrogen, 
Phosphorus, and potassium, as ele- 
ments was a fundamental one and 
enabled further progress to be 
made. Dr. Myers emphasized again 
that “curiosity is the thing that 
accomplished this achievement.” 


So long as the industry depended 
upon natural occurring supply of ni- 
trogen, its scope was necessarily 
small since there was a very limited 
supply. He then pointed out the steps 
that had been taken to combine nitro- 
gen with other elements, finally ar- 
riving at the method of synthesizing 
ammonia in 1901. 


The Monday afternoon program, 
under the chairmanship of John 
White, Auburn, Nebraska, heard two 
talks. Wilbur Ringler, agronomist, 
University of Nebraska Agricultural 
College, Lincoln, spoke on “Soil Test- 
ing for a Balanced Plant Food Pro- 
gram.” Showing colored pictures on 
a screen, he pointed out the soil test- 
ing facilities of the University of 
Nebraska, emphasizing the care and 
meticulous attention paid to doing 

He said that no fertilizer recom- 
mendations should be made without 
a soil test of some kind and empha- 
sized the necessity for having this 
done in an adequate and scientific 
manner. He said that three weeks are 
usually required for the processing 
of a given soil sample but the results 
are “bound to be right” after they 
have gone through the University’s 
laboratory. 


A lively question and answer pe- 
riod developed as part of the tallk 
given by Arthur Arnell, Shell 
Chemical Corp., on the subject of 
“Nitrogen Solution Compatibility 
with Insecticides and Weed-killers.” 
Mr. Arnell said that not much work 
has been done on finding out all the 
answers regarding the combination 
of weed killers with fertilizers, but 
a great deal is known about the use 
of insecticides with fertilizer ma- 
terials. 


In the first place, he said, directions 
for the application of both fertilizer 
and insecticides for the control of 
soil insects, are timed to coincide 
which makes the combined applica- 
tion a natural thing to do. He said 
that aldrin and BHC, for instance, 
fall into this category. 


He quoted a statement by Dr. 
George C. Decker to the effect that 
average crop yields can be increased 
at least 10% by the elimination of the 
soil inhabiting pests. He also quoted 
Dr. John H. Lilly of Iowa State Col- 
lege regarding the tremendous in- 
crease of soil insecticides in the state 
of Iowa. The number of acres so 
treated has grown from 10 acres 


in 1951 to a total of 362,500 acres ; 


1954, he stated. 

There are some problems exist; Spe 
regarding formulations and emuls Ret 
fiers, he said. He advised his listeno 
to make a simple test of emulsibjj; Secl 
by mixing small amounts of insoectj 
cide with the nitrogen solution to _——— 
how the two will work together. 1 
warned the dealers not to mix insect —o_— 
cide and fertilizers and allow the A 
to stand for many hours. If leg 
standing for a long period, such ; wre 
over night, it would be necessary t 
agitate the emulsion in order to pu 
it back into workable shape. : 

Regarding safety, the Shell ento- 
mologist reminded his audienceff EDITOR'S 
that insecticides are poisons sling Pow 
should be recognized as such. How. from the = 
ever, with sensible handling, ang Russell W. 
the observance of simple precau- ates, New 
tions, there should be no particular MMM excerpt fror 
danger involved. He reminded that MM livered at t 
many millions of pounds are used MM sored by H 
each year without casualties ana New York. 
that if normal precautions are used 
- there uld n 
: sho be nothing to worry Bu snes 
mansnip. 

One of the questions put to Mr Some one 
Arnell regarded the corrosive action motor cars 
of the insecticide. He replicd thatfill of explosio 
they are relatively non-corrosive anda fulfill its fu 
that this is not a serious factor fom internal ex 
consideration. cannot mak 

Another questioner asked whethomm til he gets 
the use of insecticides with fertilizoqm mixing cha 
would tend to kill soil microbes an However, 
earthworms. Mr. Arnell replied that the salesma 
earthworms are very tough creaturegm assistance. 
and that at recommended dosages But what 
they would easily survive. Soil mig™ What do 
crobes are not injured by the applicag™ buy a car? 
tion of insecticides in this manner opel N 

pay tor po 
Effect on Microbes sage 
gas, oil, wa 

Another query regarded the amount 
of insecticide that might be lost ingg Now wh 
dry fertilizer if left stored for soma YOU Duy a 
time. Mr. Arnell assured the audigg [et blue 
ence that very little loss of insectiggg Duyim 
cide has been experienced in testqmm ‘livered 
made with granular material storedgmg YoU SuPPly 
ina bag. confidence. 

A banquet Monday evening was Mm 2" the c 
presided over by Merrill Langfitt, 
of radio station KMA Shenandoah, the motor 

Iowa. Mr. Langfitt introduced to ™ance i 

the audience the speaker of the “lement 

evening, John Strohm, associate mm’ Several 
editor, “The Country Gentleman.” olla 

Mr. Strohm spoke on the subject In the c 
“Agriculture Behind the Iron Cur-jpower come 
tain,” and backed up his commentsg™may call it 
by showing 45 minutes of movies ingMj{a'th, other 
color, which he had taken in Russiagéet selling | 
shortly after World War II. Mrgyou supply 
Strohm indicated that these picturesgmthe salesme 
were entirely uncensored, he having T 
taken them out of the country ur- wo! 
developed. 

As a sidelight to this, Mr. Sales 
related how he was allowed to enter, 
Russia and travel many thousands of the goes ba 
miles within its borders taking pic- ‘sige 
tures of farming activities. 
movies were eloquent of the country’s lies es: the | 
primitive methods of raising food and gpa 
Mr. Strohm said that propaganda 
from behind the iron curtain about, .. “tbe fol 
widespread advances in agriculture™, 
development are probably largely un- his t inking 
true. The 

Tr 
Financing that 
€ chooses 

Tuesday’s program was presidedj™that he do 
over by Bill Abel, Tarkio, Mo., solU-3@PSitive thi 
tions dealer. Marion Murray of the What igs , 
Chillicothe State Bank, Chillicotheg™énce? Stop 
Mo., discussed some of the problemsg™P'ospects, 
regarding the financing of 
programs. The bank he represents load 
thoroughly sold on the value of fertiggins 


lizer financing, he said. This has beet 
proved over the past several years bY 
the institution’s aggressive progra 
of promoting fertilizer sales. 


The community served by the 


ather than 


bank has benefited to a marked de- One big 
gree by this activity, the banker MM tader an 
reported, and fertilizer loans a “doy 
looked upon by the bank as Msitive ay 
one of the best types of business HM Many ead, 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


Tf lef 
such ¢ 
t e \ 
Mainspring Selling 
all ento- 
gpITOR’S NOTE: A good salesman’s 
ns selling power comes from 
fom the Asset. || DO Your Salesmen Ride in All Directions? 
article is an 
sa i en ae Varney de- Russell W. Varney, in the accompanying article, poses 
' gre ne ad at the recent seminar spon- some meaningful ideas for those who hire and train 
re used il sored by Hilton & Riggio, Inc., in salesmen. They are summarized here: 
ies New York. 
1. Asa salesman thinks, so goes the sale. 
> worry ines goes forward by sales- 2. Promotion can’t do the salesman’s job. 
Bane 3. Salesmen can be frustrated by “selling tension.” 
t to Mr Some one has said that men and 4. A poor salesman costs as much as a good one. Remember there are many farm- 
ve action motor cars go forward by a series 5. Salesmen think in pictu ti d ers with the “know-how.” They have 
lied thatfi— of explosions. A motor car cannot : : rage pictures, not in words. found out (by testing their soil) what 
osive anda fulfill its function aig a — of 6. Negative-thinking salesmen don’t sell. their soil needs to produce maxi- 
actor fom internal explosions and a salesman 7. Sales meetings ar : mum yields. 
i tmot make anything of himself un- gs are not the same as pep meetings. | 
“whether til he gets a few explosions in the They know it can’t be done on 
fertilize mixing chamber of selling. sour soil. Sour soil is akin to sour 
‘obes andl However, both the motorcar and people. 
lied that the salesman need plenty of help and SHOP T ALK Train your listening ear to agri- 
creaturegm™ assistance. cultural research and you can better 
advise your farmer customers (and 
oil mi gain new ones). What a team—coun- 
© applicag™ buy a car? Is it metal, motor, color, OVER THE COUNTER | ty agent, dealer, farmer. 
mannerf Wheels? Not at all—you buy and 
pay for power. That power is a It’s time to spread 500 to 1,000 
livered only when you supply the Ib. 5-10-20 per acre on the perma- 
gas, oil, water and the spark, FOR THE DEALER nent pasture of orchard grass, or 
Now what do you pay for when By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
for soma YOu buy a salesman? Is it hands, : 3 I already know you are handling 
the audi (eet, blue eyes? Not at all. You Remember the list of questions that was popped at you when | the purest seeds available. Keep in 
f insectiqqy 2t¢ buying power—selling power | you went to your banker and got the loan for your business? Or when | mind, for spring seeding, more farm- 
in testq (elivered only in full measure when | you bought that little yellow rambler on the hill for your wife and | ers seed too late rather than too 
al stored You supply product, selling aids and kids? early. a 
confidence. The next time you have a chat with your banker friend, reverse | _ YOU might mention to customers 
ivi the procedure and do a littl tioni lf for th that oats and barley like potash. 
Jing was | 1 the case of a car, the driving p é _do a little questioning yourself, not for the purpose | G43, Jikes to eat. too d it’ 
Langfitt, meo"et Comes from within. We call it | of embarrassing him, but for quite another reason. Find out how much nothin fer darinaen” to Ase 
doah, 2 motor and you get riding per- | your banker friend—and his staff—knows about the potentiality of . ree 
nandoan, d ton of tobacco per acre. 
juced to Mg '™mance in the degree you supply | fertilizer. He might surprise you—either by how little he knows about But did k that wich 
of the elements of motivation—not one | fertilizer or how much he is aware will 150 Ib to- 
associate is the most | of its potentiality of creating wealth. 25 Ib. and 210 Ib. 
tleman.” ei ant—for that creates the ac- Many bankers don’t know about the | be glad to help and your agricultural | ‘Aigo remember that spuds are not 
» subject In the cose of gain aula) nm of fertilizer because no one | College has all the necessary informa- | timid when they get to the plant 
ron Curg™Power comes also from within, You food table . . . 300 bu. of these 
commentsm™may call it confidence. Some call it | Does your friend know what | babies will eat 155 Ib. N., 40 lb. POs 


faith, others, selling drive, and you 
get selling performance in the degree 


movies in 
in Russia 


II. Mrg™you supply the spark that activates 
e pictures™m™'he salesman to positive action. 

he having 

untry un- Two Directions Are Open 


for Salesmen 
The Salesman can only move in two 
directions. He either goes forward or 
he goes backward, depending upon 
the route he follows. Like his direc- 


r, Strohm 
1 to enter 
yusands of 


aking 

a” ot tion, he can follow only one or two 
country's. the positive route or the nega- 
food Toute. 

ropaganda punteresting fact is that the 
ain about * dp e follows is purely a result of 
griculturem, and his thinking rflects 
argely uni. thinking, and his thinking reflects 


his training, 

hy regrettable part is not. the 
ht in far too many instances 
hh chooses the negative route, but 
at he does not receive adequate 
P0sitive thinking guidance, 


; presided 
Mo., solu- 


ay of thei What is meant by adequate guid- 
Nhillicothe gence? Stop to consider of 
customers, and _ business 
the salesman contacts who 


sresents load him 


with negative think- 


ie of as compared to th 

we e amount of 
s has ye “sic fundamental positive thinking 
il years Dy Pupplied by his superiors. Chances 
2 prograntagt’: that it would be a 100 to one 


hot, 


athor he’s thinking negatively 
1 by. the than being a positive thinker. 
arked de- , One big difference between a 
e banker fader and a follower, a “doer” 
ing “don’ter” is that one thinks 
as being Sitive an 

d one thinks negative. 


aders have one-track minds 


1) ‘Continued on page 14) 


for himself. That’s where the dealer 
can step in. 


Some Questions 


Does your banker know that fer- 
tilizer pays dividends two ways: (1) 
By creating immediate additional 
profits for farmers and (2) by build- 
ing and conserving soil for future 
generations. 


That may be high sounding talk 
but a banker is also realistic. A 
bank can prosper only as its clients 
prosper. In your chat you might let 
your friend know that not only is 
he interested in the farmer’s pros- 
perity but that you—the fertilizer 
dealer—are also interested in see- 
ing him make money. 


Remind your banker that the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Assn. recommends that a 
bank have available the service of 
an agriculturally-trained man to help 
and advise farmers on improving 
management practices and fertilizer 
is one important phase of improved 
practices. Many banks already have 
such service. 


Soil Test Method 


Ask your friend if he knows the 
procedure a farmer should use in 
getting his soil tested, because a 
proper soil test is essential in pre- 
scribing how much and what kind of 
fertilizer should be used. If your 
friend isn’t certain, don’t let a day go 
by without schooling him on this 
important step. The county agent will 


work is accomplished by, and what 
are the functions of the county 
agent, soil conservation technicians 
and vocational agriculture teach- 
ers? 


By all means get the banker friend 
interested in fertilizer demonstrations 
this year. Arrange to have him go 
with you to farms and fill in all de- 
tails concerning these check plots. 
Let him see for himself what fer- 
tilizer and the other farm chemicals 
can do. 


Sound Loans 


Let him see for himself how losing 
operations can be made profitable and 
delinquent loans converted into loans 
of good standing. Make sure he un- 
derstands that fertilization properly 
used in conjunction with other de- 
sirable practices can create the basis 
for sound loans and increased income. 


Naturally, a banker should not, 
and will not encourage all farmers 
to purchase all the fertilizer—any 
fertilizer — they can obtain. Not 
every fertilizer loan is a good loan 
and that fact must be accepted. 
In fact, improperly used fertilizer 
can actually lose money for the 
farmer and such a situation is not 
healthy either for the dealer or 
banker. 


If you have a banker that is aware 
of all these factors of your business, 
you have a valuable ally indeed. If 
he isn’t aware, you have a job cut out 


for yourself. 


and 200 Ib. K,O. 


Keep a big chart on the wall 
-showing the amount of plant nutri- 
ents each crop contains. 


It takes 40 Ib. P.O; and 178 lb. 
K.O to produce four tons of alfalfa. 
If the farmer expects to produce 75 
to 100 bu. corn he’ll need to apply 
from 800 to 1,000 lb. of a 10-10-10 
plant pusher plus an extra 100 Ib. 
nitrogen as a side dressing—some 
areas need more, some less. 

Idea of the Week—Install a rain 
gauge in back of your business place 
for the farmers’ information. 


73 Maryland Corn 
Club Farmers Make 100 bu. 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—A total of 
285 Maryland farmers have complet- 
ed corn club projects in the three 
years they have been organized, and 
73 reached the goal of 100 bu. or 
more per acre. 

Figures for 1954 show that 21 of 
the 38 farmers enrolled in corn clubs 
produced more than 100 bu. per acre, 
in spite of an unfavorable growing 
season. Although membership was 
down from the previous two years, 
the percentage of farmers making 
100-bu. yields was higher than in 
1952 or 1953. 

The highest yield yet made by a 
corn club member was also record- 
ed in 1954. Joseph H. Layton of the 
Dorchester County 100-Bushel Corn 
Club, had a yield of 160 bu. per acre. 
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BUG THE WEEK 


r. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


How to Identify 


Several species of stink bugs do damage of 
economic importance. The one shown above, 
the Conchuela, has a yellowish edge around 
its body. In the center is shown the adult of 


the species; at the left, the 4th stage nymph 


and at the right, the 3rd stage nymph. 


Damage Done by Stink Bug 


Several species of this insect damage alfalfa 
severely. They suck the juices of the plants 
thereby stunting and deforming them. They 
damage the seed heads of alfalfa and reduce 
the amount of seed that could be harvested 
otherwise. Full seed crop potentials cannot 
be realized unless the pest is controlled. 
Other stink bugs attack and severely damage 
cotton in all areas where it is grown. They 
feed largely on bolls and seldom invade 
cotton fields in large numbers until the plants 
are fruiting. They insert their needle-like 
beaks into the bolls and suck the juice from 
the immature seed. These punctures may 
cause the shedding of young bolls. Small 
bolls -become soft, turn yellowish and fall 
off. Punctured bolls not thrown off by the 
plants, may show injury varying from a slight 
stain in one lock of the mature boll, to what 
is termed an “unpickable” boll, or one in 
which every lock has been punctured. 


Habits of Stink Bug 


Eggs of stink bugs are laid in the stems of 
plants. These eggs hatch into small, rounded, 
blackish nymphal stink bugs that lack wings. 
Within three or four weeks, they develop 
into full-grown stink bugs, capable of laying 
more eggs. There are usually several genera- 
tions each year. Adults of the last generation 
spend the winter under leaves and trash on 
the surface of the soil. 


Control of Stink Bug 


Both sprays and dusts have been variously 
recommended for control of this pest. Toxa- 
phene in either form at the rate of 6 lb. an 
acre, technical, will give control; chlordane 
1 lb. an acre, dust or spray; % lb. actual 
heptachlor in 100 gal. water an acre; BHC, 
3% gamma isomer plus 5% DDT and 40% 
sulfur; a dust containing 15% toxaphene 
plus 5% DDT and 40% sulfur may also be 
used at the rate of 10 to 15 lb. an acre. 
USDA says that two treatments with sprays 
made from emulsion concentrates have given 
effective control; BHC to give 0.4 lb. gamma 
isomer an acre and BHC 0.3 lb. gamma iso- 


mer plus 0.75 lb. DDT an acre are likewise 
effective. 


Drawings of Stink Bug furnished Croplife through courtesy of Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features are being reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 


Extension Station Reports 


“nderprivileged” pastures can be 
profitable, high yielding 
levels by good soil management meth- 
ads, according to Dr. G. E. Smith, 
University of Missouri agronomist. 
He points out that pastures are the 
most neglected of all farm crops. 

An investment in pasture improve- 
ment on low yielding fields can pay 
hig returns, according to Mr. Smith. 


“College experiments and results 
under practical farm conditions 
have indicated that hay yields can 
be increased from less than one 
ton per acre to more than six tons 
by soil building measures includ- 
ing the applications of high nitro- 
gen fertilizer,” he says. 


Increasing attention is being given 
to the use of nitrogen along with 
phosphate and potash to keep a prop- 
er balance of grasses and legumes 
in the pasture growth, he declared. 


* 


Oak wilt is endangering West Vir- 
ginia forests. It now exists in twenty- 
eight counties. If adequate control 
measures are not undertaken, the dis- 
ease may spread to all oak-growing 
areas of the state, according to West 
Virginia University. 

Research in the control of oak 
wilt is conducted by forest patholo- 
gists at the West Virginia University 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Other agencies working to control 
the disease are the State Conserva- 
tion Commission, which surveys for- 
est lands and locates diseased trees, 
and the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, which destroys the diseased 
trees. 

Although the spread of oak wilt 
in West Virginia has not been rapid, 
foresters point out that effective con- 
trol methods must be developed and 
practiced so that oak wilt does not 
destroy oak forests in the same man- 
ner that chestnut blight destroyed 
the valuable chestnut forests in West 
Virginia. 

* 


Milk producing costs can be cut 
anywhere from 20 to 25% by using 
good forage to replace grain in feed- 
Ing your dairy herd. That is the 
statement of U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture dairy specialists. 

These specialists recommend that 
good forage should make up about 
(0% of the total feed for each milk 
cow. They point out that grain feed- 
ing of dairy herds has increased 25% 
Since 1947. This had added greatly 
to the cost of producing milk. 

When cows are fed more high 
quality forage and less grain, milk 
at lower cost. This lower 

n mean highe 
‘ow and per acre. 


Agronomists estimate that pas- 
‘ure production could be increased 
three to four times by improved 
management methods. Such meth- 
* they say, should include lim- 
ng, Where needed, the use of fer- 
tilizer, Well-adapted legume-grass 


mixtures and good grazi € 
agement, Ls ng man 


3 Soil test can be a guide in help- 
“dl determine what ratios and 
ve i of fertilizer to use for profit- 
stands growth. Once the 
are well established, they can 
. maintained by regular top-dress- 
88 of phosphate-potash fertilizer. 


* 
AS far as crops are concerned, good 


soil structure can mean the differ- 
ence between high yields and low 
yields. It can help determine, too 
whether or not farmers get top ef- 
ficiency from every pound of fer- 
tilizer they use. 


Dr. R. B. Alderfer, Rutgers 
University agronomist, reports that 
tomato yields were increased about 
nine tons per acre, when 1,200 Ib. 
5-10-10 fertilizer was added to soil 
with improved structure. Sweet 
corn yields were boosted more than 

ns. 


The same amount of fertilizer was 
added to soil with poor structure 


that produced the lower yields. 

Crops in the well-structured soil 
made greater and better use of plant 
nutrients. The roots, stalks, leaves 
and harvested portions of tomatoes 
grown on such soil contained 283 Ib. 
nitrogen, 90 Ib. phosphate and 520 
Ib. potash. Tomatoes from the other 
soil contained 187 Ib. nitrogen, 60 Ib. 
phosphate and 345 Ib. potash. 

Soil with good structure is mellow 
and porous. It is easier to work and 
make a seedbed. It doesn’t lump or 
crust over, Air and water can easily 
get in. Internal drainage is good. 
Roots have more room to develop 
and reach out for the nutrients and 
moisture, Seedlings can push up more 
readily. 

Building and maintaining good soil 
structure involve adding regularly 
to the soil’s active organic matter 
supply. This can be done by (1) 
growing well-fertilized soil-building 
legumes regularly in the rotation and 
plowing them down; (2) returning 
all available crop residues and adding 
fertilizer where needed to speed rot- 
ting; (3) returning all available farm 
manure, adding fertilizer to crop resi- 


dues such as corn stalks when they 
are turned under. 

Green Pastures programs for New 
England will start their eighth con- 
secutive year in 1955. Activities will 
get underway in late March or early 
April, reports Winston Way, Ver- 
mont extension agronomist. 

Since its start in 1947, the idea 
has broadened from a pasture con- 
test -into a year around roughage 
program. 


Big Tomato Yields 


NEWARK, DEL.—The use of good 
cultural practices by tomato grow- 
ers in Delaware last year enabled 
many farmers to produce good yields 
in spite of the extreme drouth, ac- 
cording to Robert F. Stevens, Dela- 
ware extension horticulturist. The 
use of good cover crops like rye and 
crimson clover, manures, adequate 
fertilizer and a complete disease and 
insect control program were impor- 
tant factors in producing high yields 
of tomatoes. 


aged storage 


for piping. 


to simplify field work. 


state and code regulations. 


Now you can install bulk storage for 
anhydrous ammonia as a complete pack- 
lant. You may order it as 
a “Turn-Key” job or on an “Install-it- 
yourself” basis. On “Turn-Key” jobs the 
entire installation, including all assembly 
and final inspection, is handled by Beaird 
service engineers. On “Install-it-yourself” 
installations, a Beaird service engineer is 
available for supervision after tank has 
been located on foundations and is ready 


Packaged storage plants may be 
installed with one or more tanks of the 
following sizes: 2,000, 3,000, 6,000, 
12,000, 15,000, 18,000 or 30,000-gallon. 
These tanks are manufactured in our Shrevepo 


Plant layout is planned to fit your in 


BEAIRD ANHYDROUS AMMONIA EQUIPMENT 


Since the introduction of anhydrous ammonia as a commercial fertilizer, Beaird engineers have worked closely 
with the industry to develop special equipment for handling this nitrogen-rich liquid fertilizer. Behind the Beaird 
line of anhydrous ammonia equipment is the experience of thirty-six years in manufacturing pressure storage 
vessels for the petroleum and chemical industries. 


PACKAGED STORAGE INSTALLATIONS 
Available on “Turn-Key” or “Install-it-yourself” basis 


rt factory and tested by X-Ray. Piping is pre-assembled 
dividual needs and the entire installation engineered to meet 


PACKAGED STORAGE STATIONS— 3,000, 6,000, 
12,000 and 15,000-gallon. This patented Beaird development 
is delivered complete, ready to operate. Includes integral steel 
pontoon type foundations and all necessary fittings, pump or 


compressor and safety controls. 


TRAILER TRANSPORTS —twin-tank 5,400-gallon 
transport. Mounted on heavy duty tandem axle assembly. 
Smartly designed and finished in white enamel over primer 


coat. 


TRUCK AND TRAILER TANKS — 500 and 1,000- 
gallon. 1,000-gallon tanks made, in 41” and 46” diameters, 
equipped with interior baffles and meet all state regulations. 
Available unfitted or fitted with highest quality fittings for 
top, or bottom withdrawal. Hose assembly supplied upon 
request. Extra fill valve coupling for dual filling to cut filling 
time in half. Finished in white enamel. 


APPLICATOR TANKS —for mounting on applicator 
unit or tractor. Made in following sizes: 110, 150 and 200- 
gallon. Available unfitted or fitted with highest quality fit- 


tings. Finished in white enamel. 


Let us quote you on your requirements for 
anhydrous ammonia equipment. 


THE J. B. BEAIRD COMPANY, INC. 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (8) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6222—Sales 
Program 

The Agricultural Sales Division, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has avail- 
able a dealer program for promoting 
sales of its product, Agri-mycin, an 
antibiotic spray powder for control 
of certain plant diseases such as fire 
blight of apples and pears. The pro- 
gram is outlined in new literature 
prepared recently and which is now 
available. A broadside details the 
program to the dealer and a catalog 
sheet outlines the product and vari- 
ous program angles, also at the deal- 
er level. Also available is a small 
folder for consumer distribution and 
a large booklet which contains ab- 
stracts on the use of antibiotics in 
the treatment of plant diseases. To 
secure more full details of the pro- 
gram check No. 6222 on the coupo 
and mail it. . 


No. 6210—Tank 
Trailer 


Descriptive literature on its an- 
hydrous ammonia tank trailer has 
been made available by the Foreman 
Manufacturing Co. Tank specifica- 
tions listed on the literature state: 
1,000-gal., 265 PSIG 300° F. maxi- 
mum tanks—either 41 in. or 46 in. 
diameter tanks. According to a com- 
pany spokesman, the tank trailer is 
designed to insure compliance with 


applicable ICC regulations, with a 
tank mounting which facilitates tank 
removal. The literature lists speci- 
fications of the trailer chassis, axle 
assembly, tires, brake system, coup- 
ling, fenders, safety chains, lighting 
and dimensions. Secure more com- 
plete information by checking No. 
6210 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 5114—Bagging 
Seale 


The Richardson Scale Co. offers a 
product data sheet on its improved 
GGG-38 bagging scale. This mechani- 
cally-operated weighing unit has been 
equipped with a synchronized belt 
feeder and a pneumatic inlet-gate as- 
sist, both of which enable it to op- 
erate faster, handle lumpy materials 
and weigh down to 25 Ib. Besides 
a detailed description of the scale, 
the data sheet includes lists of seven 
specifications and five features. In- 
cluded also are a photograph of the 
unit and a dimensioned engineering 
drawing. To secure product data 
sheet No. 5401 check No. 5114 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 5119—Slurry 


Adapter 


Panogen, Inc., now is marketing a 
slurry adapter for use on its present 
seed treaters. The addition of the 
slurry adapter presents a quick meth- 


C1 No. 5119—Slurry Adapter 
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BE PAID BY— 


od of change-over from liquid seed 
treating to slurry treating and takes 
in a greater range of seed treating, 
it is claimed. A completely automatic 
unit, it incorporates an overflow fea- 
ture for uniform suspension of the 
chemical in the slurry mixture. The 
company announcement states: “This 
feature, along with an accurate meas- 
uring device, delivers the slurry, 
properly mixed at the exact dosage 
rate, to the seed—insuring most ef- 


fective seed treating. The slurry tank 
pumps dry to avoid waste. The treat- 
er is self-cleaning, permitting quick 
change-over to liquid seed treating.” 
To secure more complete informa- 
tion check No. 5119 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted here 
to help keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation informed 
of new industry products, lit- 
erature and services. 


No. 6205—Bulletin 


Harnischfeger Corp. recently issued 
its revised grab bucket crane bulle- 
tin. Several of its 24 pages are de- 
voted to suggestions on selecting the 
proper type of grab bucket crane 
for a specific service. Features of 
the unit with large pictures and 
text, are included as are clearance 
dimensions. The bulletin is depart- 
mentalized to show grab bucket 
cranes in various services, with a 
spread of pictures showing modern 
fertilizer plants. The bulletin may be 
obtained by checking No. 6205 on 
the coupon, clipping and mailing to 
the address provided. 


No. 6211—Weed. 
Grass Killer 


A non-selective weed and grass 
killer has been announced by Chip- 
man Chemical Company, Inc. This 
new product is called Chlorea and, 
is claimed to kill all types of vege- 


tation. It is a non-separating com)j- 
nation of sodium chlorate, borate anq 
CMU—chlorate for deep-rooted weeds 
with the prolonged soil-surface ac. 
tion of CMU shallow-roote, 
grasses and annual seedling growth. 
The company announcement states: 
“It also has a lasting residual effect 
to inhibit re-growth. Chlorea is non. 
poisonous and, because of its borate 
content, does not create a fire hazard 
when used as directed. It can be ap. 
plied dry or used as a water-mixeg 
spray.” Further information and lit. 
erature may be obtained by checking 
No. 6211 on the coupon, clipping and 
mailing it. 


No. 6221—Corn 
Rootworm Folder 


Designed to tie in with the current 
Velsicol Corp. “Kill Corn Rootworms” 
campaign in the corn producing areas 
of the nation, a new corn rootworm 
quiz folder for dealers and customers 
alike has been published. Touching 
on important phases of corn root- 
worm control from “What are corn 
rootworms?” to “What are the es- 
sential requirements of a corn root- 
worm insecticide?”, the 19 questions 
and answers in this quiz show how 
Heptachlor insecticides are used in 
the control of this pest. These fold- 
ers, with space for imprinting name 
and address, may be secured by 
checking No. 6221 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 6219—Equipment 
Catalog 


The Gotcher Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has available for free 
distribution its 1955 anhydrous am- 
monia equipment catalog. The com- 
pany’s line includes field applicating 
equipment including tractor mounted, 
semi-mounted and pull-type ammonia 
applicators. To secure the catalog, 
check No. 6219 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 6220—Soil 
Fumigant 


Larvacide Products, Inc., recently 
announced a new addition to its line 
of ethylene dibromide soil fumigants 
sold under the trade name, Nemex. 
The new addition, Nemex-85, is a 
formulation of ethylene dibromide con- 
taining 83% by weight toxicant. The 
control of nematodes and certain 
other soil-borne pests in infested 
soils with the new product is said 
to improve root development and 
vigor, increasing resistance to drouth 
and certain wilt diseases. Good re- 
sults are claimed on infested soils 
on such crops as tobacco, cotton, pea- 
nuts, vegetables, ornamentals, and 
even in peach orchards when used as 
a pre-planting site treatment. For 
literature check No. 6220 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6216—Fertilizer 


Film 


The Spencer Chemical Co. has pro- 
duced a 16 mm., 27-min. color movie 
called “George Tackles the Land” and 
is accepting bookings for future 
showings without charge. The film 
stresses fertilizer usage for corn, cot- 
ton, citrus groves, celery and pastures. 
Information about showing the film 
may be secured by checking No. 6216 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
newspaper. 


No. 6215—Cotton 
Herbicide 


Geigy Agricultural Chemicals has 
announced a new herbicide for cot- 
ton. Designated as Geigy 444, the 
compound is 2-chloro-4, 6-bis-(diethy- 
lamine)-s-triazine. Excellent results 
as a pre-emergence and post-emers- 
ence herbicide, in directed as well 45 
overall applications are claimed. 
Rates as high as 24 Ib. per acre have 
been applied as pre-emergence treat- 
ments without phytotoxic effects. Dl- 
rected and overall post-emergen® 
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lied at a rate of 12 Ib. of 

py per acre produced no 
surtion in growth. Slight burning 
sulted from overall applications. 
Ul tests on other crops, in- 
Piding lima beans and peas, have 
been made, with varying control of 
utgrass, proadleaved weeds and an- 
yal grasses being obtained. For 
ther information and experimental 

antities, qualified research person- 
a] are invited to check No. 6215 on 
2 coupon and drop it in the mail. 


NO. 6213—Lawn 


ertilizer 

‘th-Douglass Company, Inc., has 
Gotace its new plant food, called 
by the trade name of Nutro plant 
ood pellets, in southeastern U.S. The 
oduct is pelletized and homogen- 
ed (see photo) and literature de- 
cribing it states that it is clean, 
ystless and odorless. Formulated 
ith the home gardener in mind, it 


an be used spread by hand or with 
spreader. It is not necessary to 
sake or wash down the fertilizer, it 
claimed, since the pellets bounce 
f the leaf to the ground. It is pack- 
ved in 10, 25, 50 and 106-lb. bags, 
d comes in two forms—regular or 
tant. The instant from dissolves in 
ater, and can be used for foliage 
d root feeding. In liquid form it 
wn be sprinkled on leaves for foliage 
ding, poured “around the roots as 
starter, or sprayed on large areas. 
stant Nutro, it is explained, can 
o be used in the dry form. Also 
fing manufactured is Nutronite, an 
organic (animal waste) fertilizer 
ith 9% nitrogen. To secure litera- 
e describing these products check 
0. 6213 on the coupon and drop it 
the mail. 


jo. 6212—Bag 
andling 


Arkell & Smiths is offering a 10- 
ge bulletin on “Palletizing Filled 
ltiwall Bags.” Based on laboratory 


the other graduated 0-150 lb. Both 
gauges are standard with 1 Ib. pri- 
mary divisions and are designed for 
use on metering devices. Other gauges 
manufactured are 0-400 Ib. and 0-300 
Ib. for bulk plant installations and 
also two compound ranges—30 in. x 
150 Ib. and 30 in.x300 lb. A new 
feature now available is the recali- 
brator for recalibrating a gauge. Se- 
cure more complete information by 
checking No. 6206 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 6214—Fertilizer 
Brochure 


A new brochure entitled, “Make 
Bigger Profits with USS Ammonium 
Sulphate,” has been published by 
United States Steel Corp. The color 
brochure presents a breakdown by 
crops (corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye 


permanent and supplementary grass 
and apple and peach trees) with rec- 
ommendations for quantities of am- 
monium sulphate per acre, method 
of application, when to use and vari- 
ous suggestions for its use. Sections 
are devoted to fall application of fer- 
tilizer and returns possible through 
use of the company’s product on pas- 
tures and small grains. Check No. 
6214 on the coupon, clip and mail it 
to secure the brochure. 


No. 6218—Applicator 


A new PTO operated liquid nitro- 
gen applicator for applying pressure 
or non-pressure solutions is being 
manufactured by Spra-White Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc. It can also be used for 
insecticides and herbicides, as it is 
available with boom or boomless noz- 
zles for broadcast application, com- 


pany spokesmen said. From 10-200 
Ib. of nitrogen per acre may be ap- 
plied and up to 80 acres may be cov- 
ered in a day, used before planting 
or while side-dressing, it is claimed. 
Application depths up to 6 in. and 
positive mounding of earth over the 


nitrogen are specified. The 200-gal. 
tank is equipped with calibrated 
sight glass and 30 lb. psi working 
pressure is possible. To secure more 
complete details check No, 6218 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


IS 


22,000-gallon non-pressure 
bolted tank for bulk storage. 


BUTLER offers 3 ways to profit 


from liquid nitrogen bonanza 


Take your choice! You can cash in on the country-sweeping 


1 used as arg liquid nitrogen solution boom with any or all of these Butler 
tains useful ideas special alloy non-corrosive aluminum tanks for bulk or on-farm 
nail. facilitate handling, shipping, and storage: 
ta rele wea a 1. Bolted vertical 22,000-gallon Butler tanks for non-pressure 
. Copies of the etin P : 
zer ty be obtained by marking No. 6212 nitrogen solutions. 
the coupon. 2. Welded horizontal 12,000 and 22,000-gallon bulk storage 
tanks for low-pressure solutions. 
ee 0. 6206—Gauges 3. Welded horizontal tanks in 100, 270, 500, 830 and 1000- 
and” and lwo new gauges have been added Welded low-pressure tank for bulk gallon capacities. The 500, 830 and 1000-gallon tanks can be 
r ~=future Bj the Marsh Instrument Company’s storage. In 12,000 and 22,000-gal- factory-equipped with skids for on-the-farm storage or for 
The film #@ of agricultural ammonia instru- | !on capacities. transporting solutions from-bulk station to farm. 
wb a i — graduated 0-60 Ib. and More and more farmers are applying nitrogen fertilizers in 
the film " liquid form. It’s fast, and it’s low cost. So get in on this soaring 
No. = market. Send coupon today for full information. as 
to this 
Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. ¢ Galesburg, Ill. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. Birmingham, Ala. Houston, Tex. 
. BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
icals has 7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
for cot- 996A Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
444, the 1014 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 96A, Richmond, California 
s-(diethy- Please send me full information on Butler aluminum - 
t results Welded bulk tanks Bolted bulk tonks () Small horizontal tanks Skid tanks 
st-emerg- 
s well as Welded low-pressure skid tank for Name 
magne on-farm storage. In 500, 830, and Pires 
1000-gallon capacities. Other (with- 
fects. Di- out skids) from 100 to 1000 gallons. 
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MAINSPRING 


OF SELLING 


(Continued from page 9) 


and they, by utilizing their inner 
power, build up an immunity to 
negative thinking and make the 


grade. 


Most salesmen, on the other hand, 
like the “beggar on horseback” jump 
on the promotional band wagon and 
ride in all directions, trying with 
negative thinking to arrive at a posi- 
tive result. 

This you cannot escape—a sales- 
man sells as he thinks—and many 
directing salesmen think they think 
when they think. 

What does a salesman think any- 
way? 

This I cannot answer because of 
the limitation of good taste in print- 
ing even in subdued words his terms 
of endearment about his prospects 
and sometimes his customer. A 
question far more to the point is 
this: How does he get that way and 
what can be done about it? 

Broadly speaking, he gets that way 
because he needs and is asking for 
positive thinking guidance so that he 
may put to work his latent force 
of inner power, with which God so 
generously endowed him. 


Sales Meetings Become Pep Talks 

He gets that way because too many 
sales meetings have degenerated into 
weekly pep talks, dreaded by man- 
agers and ignored by the salesman 
and which occur in this manner: 
“All right boys, let’s get going! You 
guys know we've got the best, the 
biggest, the greatest, so get out there 
and tell ’em! Now listen, all you flat- 
heads, I’ve told you I want results, 
not alibis. Another thing, we’ve got 
a quota and don’t forget it. Put your 
shoulder to the wheel and push, no 
more leaning on it. You can do it, 
I know you haven’t, but we can’t 
let the chief down.” And so it goes— 
and goes. 

_ Then too, there is the stem wind- 
ing and the heavy hurrah on the pro- 
motion and advertising, which has its 
job to do but it wasn’t designed to do 
the salesman’s job. 

This negative thought is not the 
fault of sales meetings or advertis- 
ing presentations. This negativeness 
is the result of winding up the sales- 
man’s spring of selling so tight that 
he just can’t move. He’s like a good 
watch with a mainspring wound so 
tight it can’t run until someone with 
knowledge triggers it and releases 
the tension. 


Selling Tension and Evil Results 

Such a situation creates selling ten- 
sion and it has been well proven sci- 
entifically, and I’m sure you've 
proved it to yourself that under ten- 
sion, far too little is accomplished 
and most deadly to selling is the fear 
it instills. 

The overwound salesman with no 
trigger is much like the soldier with 
a gun and no ammunition standing 
“face to face” with the enemy. That 
is frustrating. 


Smothers Confidence 
Selling frustration not only retards 


daily progress but, worst of all, it’ 


stifles and smothers confidence, that 
vital force of inner power. Selling 
frustration is* the heart disease of 
selling, coming from within, and if 
it does not kill the sale, it most as- 
suredly cripples it. 

Fortunately, this selling sickness is 
a condition which can be and has 
been corrected in actual practice, not 
with merchandsing hypos or pep- 
talks, but by techniques of human 
behavior which the salesman can 
understand and can apply to his sell- 
ing problems. 

Fortunate also is the fact that the 
‘symptoms of this sales crippling ail- 
ment are readily detected, and I’m 


confident you'll recognize them in- 
stantly. For example: 

“T’ve heard that stuff before.” 

“The dummies I have to call on.” 

“Look Joe, I'll tell you why it 
won’t work.” 

“Aw nuts.” 

“It’s not my fault. I threw the 
book at him!” 

I’m sure most salesmen throw the 
book all right, but they fail to throw 
themselves into the selling arena. 

These remarks came from new and 
experienced salesmen alike and in 
number they regrettably represent an 
exceedingly high percentage of the 
selling power you’re paying for and 
not getting. 

Good, Poor Salesman Cost The Same 

Recently the president of one of 
America’s leading food companies put 
it this way: “It costs just as much 
to travel and maintain a poor sales- 
man as it does a good salesman.” 

To put it another way—it costs 
just as much to operate a force of 
half salesmen as it does whole sales- 
men. 


What is a half a salesman? Half 
a salesman is a salesman who 
knows his product but not him- 
self, who knows his selling aids 
and not what makes his prospect 
“tick,” who knows how but can- 
not tell others how with confi- 
dence, clarity and conviction. 


He is the result of management’s 
winding his spring of selling to the 
tension point by putting far more in 
his hand than in his heart. 

However, he is still the individual 
of whom Angelo Patri refers to when 
he says, “In you, before birth, was 
stored all the power that you will 
ever need to meet all the difficulties 
you will ever face.” 

That I firmly believe to be true, 
and the half salesman has all this 
inner power to make him a whole 
salesman. The problem is a matter 
of showing him how to know himself 
better and understand others better 
by acquainting him with techniques 
of self-motivation. 

To put it simply—it adds up to 
giving him the trigger to release his 
spring of selling. 

So much for diagnosis and what 
to do. Now we arrive at how to do it. 


Two Hemispheres of Selling 

The salesman’s world has_ two 
hemispheres—one identified as pri- 
mary salesmanship which represents 
what might be styled his physical 
field of selling; and the other called 
post graduate salesmanship, which 
represents his field of mental selling. 

The field of primary selling em- 
braces the knowledge of product sup- 
ported by selling tools such as techni- 
cal information, package, promotion 
and advertising. This field or phase 
of the salesman’s selling process is, 
I’m certain, very familiar to all and 
it’s most essential for without such 
knowledge and tools little could be 
accomplished. It is one half of the 
salesman’s world of selling. 


The remaining half of his selling 
world is what I like to style post 
graduate salesmanship, embracing 
knowledge of human behavior. It 
is in this field of his selling process 
that supplies the trigger that re- 
leases his spring of selling. ’ 


It is in this hemisphere of his sell- 
ing world that he becomes a whole 
or complete salesman, learning how 
to exercise his inner powers and how 
to apply his inherent selling skills to 
his selling tools. These skills — to 
name a few—are self analysis, posi- 
tive thinking, tension control and 
communication. 

Each of these classifications have 
many ramifications, all of which 


exert influence upon selling 


powers and confidence. 

I would like to pose a few ques- 
tions about fear. Is fear inherent 
or acquired? Do we become condi- 
tioned to fear? What prompts fear? 
How can you recognize fear in 
others? 

When a salesman acquires the 
knack of self analysis, he is on the 
road to better handling of himself 
and better understanding of his pros- 
pect. What could be more important? 

I shall devise a mental picture that 
will arouse interest in self analysis 
and be helpful to your salesmen as 
it has been to many. 

This is not a physical checkup such 
as—did I wash my neck, comb my 
hair, clean my nails, shine my shoes? 
It’s mental. It’s looking inside, search- 
ing for the application of positive 
thinking to positive selling. Across 
the top we’ll place these symbols: 

A triangle or wedge signifying 
getting in. 

A square signifying confidence. 

A straight line signifying the sell- 
ing story. 

A flash of zig-zag signifying dis- 
cussion. 

A plus signifying repeat business. 

Now strike lines downward so each 
symbol heads up a column and now 
lines across so prospects’ names can 
be listed at the far left. 
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After listing your prospects, take 
each one and enter a check under 
the symbol if you feel honestly you're 
okay, and a zero if you're not. 

The result of this analysis, if made 
up for yourself alone will help you 
bolster your weaknesses and dismiss 
all worry about your strong qualities 


Looking across your own persona] 
chart, you see exactly where yoy 
stand with each prospect. Looking up 
and down each symbol column, you’) 
readily note where your strength and 
weaknesses are. 


As a matter of fact, pictures and 
symbols are a rather important ele- 
ment in this sphere of post graduate 
salesmanship. I wonder how many 
salesmen realize that they think ip 
pictures, not words. Pictures come 
first. What the salesman must do js 
to translate his picture thinking into 
words, and if he is truly selling he 
must paint the prospect right into 
his picture. 

All good advertising paints the 
prospect into the picture, either copy- 
wise, or by illustration or both. 

There’s an old proverb that says, 
“Every one has something to sell,” 
and many use symbols from time 
to time to help dramatize the selling 
story. Symbols crystallize thinking 
and bring the idea of a mental pic- 
ture into sharp focus. 


Merchandising Hints for The Retailer 


RINGING THE 


cash 


register 


Dealers who annually conduct growing contests, such a 
tall corn events, should start now to work up interest 
and enthusiasm among farmers. Announce details of th 
contest and the prize you will award in preliminary ad 


Contest 
Time Is Here 


in your newspaper and over your radio station. Offe 
worthwhile prizes so that farmers will find it worth thei 
time and effort to enter the contest. Acquaint youl 


salesmen thoroughly with details of the contest. Suc 
contests require a considerable time and effort investmen{ 
but pay off in publicity and extra business—which mea 


more profit. 


A thorough remodeling job has never failed to producé 
at least a 50% increase in volume and sometimes haf 
run as high as 900%. This statement was made recentl) 
by a food merchant with 30 years of merchandisin 
experience in speaking to fellow members of a grocer 


50% Boost 
In Volume 


association. To a certain degree at least this claim wi 
apply to farm stores as well since they are in the bus! 
ness of selling to consumers also. Building better store 


is the most direct and most productive way to build ! 
profitable following of customers. Just as car owner 
insist on repairing, painting, polishing, servicing 4 
tuning up their vehicles, farm merchants should emph: 
size the same approach in their stores. 


A discount is somewhat like the double-edge ax. It ¢a 
be used to sharpen your profit picture but it may also Cu 
your throat—financially speaking. The main purpose 

discounts is to obtain more business leading to addition: 
profits. Discounts should build a steady, profitable vol" 


Watch 
Discounts 


of business. Discounts must not be used as an occasion! 
device to make a sale. The dealer who uses discounts ! 
buy business, instead of earning it, is cutting his throat 


businesswise. A discount system should be just that- 
systematized, uniform method of price variations { 
quality purchases. It should work the same for al! cu 
tomers. Remember, the dealer who misuses discounts } 
seldom successful, but the dealer who has a profitabl 
business seldom misuses discounts. 


Don't Drive 
Sales Away 


You can drive sales away by allowing soiled, dog-¢4" 
literature to remain in racks and on counters. Mes 
counters and displays reflect the dealer’s attitudes 
indifference to a prospect. 
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cts, take 
under 
ly you're 
not. 
, if made 
ismiss 
qualities, 
personal 
1e€re you 
king up 
nn, you'll 
ngth and 7 
d 
ures a 
‘tant ele. Oscar Schoenfeld, the frugal one 
graduate in the partnership of Schoenfeld & 
McGillicuddy, had just settled down 
think in to the job of opening the morning’s 
res comelll mail, when Red Bartlett, an em- 
ust do is ployee, came in. “Oh, Oscar, he 
king intoffiM said, “Reeder Lumber Co. is here 
selling helm with a big load of planks and other 
ight into stuff. Where do you want us to put 
it?” 
aints the The pudgy, balding partner laid 
ther copy-fay down his letter opener. “Lumber!” he 
both. echoed. “We didn’t order any lum- 
ber.” 

eee a “Well, the driver says it’s for this 
rom time place,” persisted Red. “You'd better 
he sellingjm™ come and talk to him.” 

thinking So, considerably irritated, Oscar 


ental pic- put on his coat and walked into 


the warehouse and out on the load- 
ing platform. Sure enough, the 
bright red delivery truck of the 
lumber firm contained a number 
of wide and long planks, spanking 
new and some saw horses, also 
new. 


HE 


“We didn’t order any lumber,” Os- 
car snapped. “There must be some 
mistake.” 

The stocky driver shook his head. 
“No, just last night Mr. Reeder told 
me to load those planks and horses 
and bring them here first thing in 
the morning.” 

Oscar fumed. “T’ll telephone Mr. 
Reeder,” he snapped. “Lumber for a 
fertilizer plant! Huh.” 

“Mr. Reeder’s gone to Chicago,” the 
truck driver said. “Left about a half 
hour ago.” 

Oscar’s irritation rose. He hated 


yiler 


ts, such a 


Agee bungling and inefficiency, and this 
alls O r looked like some of both to him. 
Ose Suddenly he got an idea. “Don’t un- 


load a single board,” he ordered. 
‘I'm going to telephone somebody!” 

He turned and went back into the 
office and phoned Pat McGillicuddy, 
his partner. Nora, Pat’s wife, an- 
swered. “Oh, hello, Oscar,” she said. 
Pat’s just getting up. I’ll call him.” 
Oscar covered the transmitter with 


vorth theif 
Jaint youl 
test. Suc 
investment 
Thich mea 


to produc his hand, and gazed intolerantly at 
etimes hag@j Tillie Mason, the plumpish, nervous 
de recentl™ bookkeeper. “He’s not up yet!” he 
rchandising@™ intoned with biting sarcasm. “And 
. ager = 7:45! When will that fellow learn 
claim W'gg °° come to work on time? He slee 

n the busi] while the rest of us work. Oh—” ™ 
tter store “Hello, Oscar, what’s stirring?” 
to build 


i asked Pat sleepily. 

ar oW yes Did you order some lumber from 
vicing an@q Reeder Lumber Co.?” asked Oscar 
uld empha his voice trembling. 


; Sure, I did. Just have them 
—_ it in the warehouse. I’m 
uilding a special display. Pll tell 
a about it when I get down. I’ve 
kite up late the last few nights 
ing signs for that display.” 


ax. It ca 
lay also cu 
purpose 
» additioné 
ible volum 


1 occasion: ‘But all that lumber! It’ 

! It’s new— 
liscounts and expensive!” Oscar could hardly 
iis yet “ep from yelling in his exasperation. 
ust tha It’s all right,” Pat said. “T’ll ex. 


jations plain everything.” 


for all cu Scar’s face was as determined 
at, husband deciding to 
ung 1S wife after a quarrel. He 
met without another word and 
nee Slowly into the warehouse, his 
, flexing and unflexing. “Put 
ters. Mes umber over by the office door,” 
sttitudes ordered curtly. 


scar stomped back into the office. 
orders lumber!” 


he fumed. 


Doing Business With 


SCHOENFELD 


| 


“Brand new big expensive planks— 
for a display. He spends money ‘like 
a drunken sailor. How can we ever 
make money when he acts like that? 
I wish—I wish—” he broke off and 
stared at his desk. 

Tillie Mason knew what Oscar 
wished. He half said it so many 
times that she knew exactly what 
he meant. Each partner often wished 
the same thing—namely, that he 
could sever all connections with the 
other—especially when each became 
irritated with the other. 

But each was smart enough to 
know that the other possessed qual- 
ities he didn’t have. Each knew that 
together they made an excellent 
business team, balanced each other, 
just like.a well balanced fertilizer 
makes a good crop. 


When Pat came to work a half 
hour later, looking a little tired, he 
set down a packet of cardboard signs, 
took off his coat and hat and sat 
down. 


“Well,” said Oscar, unable to re- 
strain himself any longer. “What 
kind of display is it this time?” 

“One that I hope will sell more 
fertilizer,” Pat said. “In the first 
place, Oscar, it will mean moving 
two of the islands from the center 
floor Aocation and shoving them else- 
where. I want to put those planks 
on horses in the middle area so as 
to have a big display space, with 
spotlights on it.” 

“With spotlights, huh?” Oscar said 
glumly, his hands clenching the sides 
of his chair. “Gonna have some danc- 
ers, eh?” 

Pat grinned and even Tillie smiled 
at this rare evidence of a sense of 
humor in Oscar, even though tinged 
with sarcasm. 


“Not a bad idea,” Pat said, “but 
it won’t fit in here, though. We 
can save it for the future. Oscar, 
few farmers know, for instance, 
that when they take a 100 bu. corn 
crop from an acre of land they 
also take out 140 Ib. nitrogen, 54 
Ib. phosphate and 135 lb. potash.” 


“Only a fool knows you can’t grow 
something on nothing,” Oscar com- 
mented practically. 

Pat nodded. “What I want farm- 
ers to realize is how much a corn 
crop takes out of an acre of land, 
and how much they need to put back. 
So, I’m filling two bags with ordi- 
nary fertilizer for display purposes 
and wrapping some white cloth 
around the middle and will hang a 
sign on it which says 140 Ib. nitrogen. 

“Another partly filled sack will 
bear a sign which says 54 Ib. phos- 
phate and another bag and a partly 
filled one will say 135 lb. potash. A 
big sign up above will say ‘This Is 
What a 100 Bu. Corn Crop Takes 
Out of One Acre of Land’.” 

Tillie Mason looked very interested, 
but Oscar looked glummer than ever. 

“At another spot on the planks 
will be filled sacks where we will 
have signs saying it takes 50 Ib. 
nitrogen, 20 Ib. phosphate and 115 
Ib. potash to produce 50 bu. oats on 
an acre,” Pat went on. “I'll also 
show how much fertilizer is required 
for alfalfa by the acre. That display 
will make farmers think.” 

“Will it make them buy?” Oscar 


Pat 


asked, a little sarcastically. “That’s 
what interests me.” 


*‘T’ve got another sign which 
tells farmers it doesn’t pay to 
skimp on high analysis fertilizer 
if they want big crops. You can 
get a big crop every year if you 
put something back is my motto. 
And Nina and I will pretty up that 
display with crepe paper and spots 
and streamers, so that farmers 
won’t forget that lesson.” 


“But the lumber,” Oscar said tri- 
umphantly. “It costs a lot. You could 


use old lumber just as well.” 


Pat shook his head. ‘“‘No, I talked 
Reeder into letting me use this lum- 
ber free of charge. We’ll stack one 
plank up against the display, with a 
sign saying the planks were fur- 
nished ‘courtesy of Reeder Lumber 
Co.’ and that farmers can buy good 
lumber and other building supplies 
there.” 


Oscar got up and sharpened his 
pencil. His face was stern when he 
came back. “Maybe your idea will 
bring some extra business, and may- 
be it won't, but let me tell you some- 
thing. You don’t organize your time 
right, and a business must be or- 
ganized. 

“Each time you—you get one of 
these ideas, the collections suffer— 
you put them off. And you never 
set aside a time to clean that—that 
terrible desk.” He pointed at the 
heaped up material on Pat’s desk, 
then turned his shaking finger at 
Pat. “You’re not so smart, Pat Mc- 
Gillicuddy!” he said. “You—you only 
think you are! Some day you'll find 
out.” ‘ 
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Agricultural 


INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES 


HERBICIDES 


INSECTICIDES 


ALDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS 
ARAMITE SPRAYS & DUST 
BENZAHEX SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
CHLORDANE SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CUBOR (Rotenone) DUSTS 
DDT SPRAYS & DUSTS 
DIELDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS 
HEPTACHLOR SPRAYS & DUSTS 
HI-TEST LEAD ARSENATE 
LINDANE SPRAY & DUST 
MALATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARIS GREEN 
TOXAPHENE SPRAYS & DUSTS 


FUNGICIDES 


BASIC COPPER FUNGICIDE 
COPPER HYDRO BORDO 
WETTABLE SULFUR 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL 
Dept. A., Bound Brook, N. J. 


. .. of Insecticides Since 1921. 


DEFOLIANTS 


"Each Product with an Added Measure of Value” 


Manufacturers of Weed Killers Since 1912 


WEED KILLERS 


ATLACIDE (Chlorate) 
ATLAS “A” (Arsenical) 
CHLOREA (Chiorate-Borate-CMU) 
CHLORAX “40” (Chiorate-Borate) 
METHOXONE (MCP) 
SODIUM ARSENITE 
2,4-D & 2,4,5-T SPRAYS 
CHIPMAN GENERAL (Dinitro) 


SEED PROTECTANTS 
AGROX * MEMA * MERGAMMA 


DEFOLIANTS 
SHED-A-LEAF SPRAYS 


Also other dusts and sprays for 
special pest control problems. 
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Yankee Farmers 
Shift from Low to 
High Value Crops 


BOSTON—Farmers of New Eng- 
land’s more densely populated coun- 
ties are caught in a crossfire of com- 
petition, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston reported in its current 
monthly review. 

But the bank added that adjust- 
ments to change are nothing new to 
Yankees and predicted that “they 
may be expected to meet this cur- 
rent competition successfully.” 

How this two-way squeeze is ap- 
plied to some of the region’s farm- 
ers is described in a review of the 
agriculture of Massachusetts’ Middle- 
sex County: 

Middlesex farmers generally prac- 
tice intensive types of agriculture, 
produce largely for immediate ad- 
jacent markets, and have many ad- 
vantages over farmers in more re- 
mote areas, the bank said. 

But their advantages are increas- 
ingly counterbalanced by competition 
from distant, lower-cost producers 
aided by fast refrigerated transporta- 
tion facilities, and by competition for 
land from expanding suburban indus- 
trial and housing developments. 

These two pressures; the bank re- 
ported, have forced farmers to shift 
from low to high-value crops. 

As a result of these competitive 
squeezes, the Middlesex farmer has 
become one of the country’s most 
resourceful operators. Of the more 
than 3,000 counties in the country, 
Middlesex is fifth in the value of 
nursery and greenhouse products sold 
a in value of poultry products 
sold. 

The county’s 829 square miles en- 
compasses seven cities and 46 towns, 
with a total population in excess of 
1,000,000. Yet, the farms in the 
shadows of these communities grew 
products valued in 1949 at $21,- 
500,000. 


Fertilizers Sold in 
Connecticut Meet 
High Standards 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Fertiliz- 
ers sold in Connecticut continue to 
meet high standards of quality, ac- 
cording to the report on fertilizer in- 
spection for 1954, which has been 
issued by the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

The Station’s Analytical Chemistry 
Department made analyses of 842 
samples during 1954, an increase of 
97 over the previous year. These 
samples represented 89,442 tons of 
fertilizer sold in Connecticut last 


year. The proportion of guaranties | 


met was 88%. 

Making up the largest group of 
samples were commercial mixed fer- 
tilizers; 223 official samples of these 
materials were analyzed. The propor- 
tion of these guaranties met was 
86%. Phosphoric acid was the ele- 
ment most often deficient. 

The second largest group of sam- 
ples consisted of materials containing 
chiefly nitrogen. Of the 61 official 
samples examined, only three were 
found to be deficient. 


AVERAGE APPLE YEAR 


BURLINGTON, VT. — Vermont’s 
apple growers fared reasonably well 
during an average production year in 
New England and the nation, reports 
C. L. Calahan, Vermont Extension 
fruit specialist. Estimated production 
in Vermont was about 880,000 bush- 
els, or somewhat less than previous 
year’s crop of one million bushels. Ac- 
cording to the New England Crop Re- 
porting Service of the USDA, New 
England 1954 commercial apple pro- 
duction totaled 6,275,000 bu. This is 
slightly above the 10-year average, 
but 20% less than the 1953 produc- 
tion. 


at a moderate extra charge. 


Alfalfa Weevil 
Armyworm 

Boll Weevil 
Chinch Bug 
Cotton Bollworm 
Cutworm 
Grasshopper 
Imported Fire Ant 
Lawn Chinch Bug 
Lygus Bug 
Meadow Spittlebug 
Mosquito 


Available Now! 


Reprints of Croplife’s Feature 


Bug the Week 


Twenty four of the insects described in Croplife’s weekly 
feature, “Bug of the Week,” have been reprinted into an 
attractive 8% x 11 inch booklet for distribution to the trade. 
The price is 25c each in quantities up to 100; 20c each in 
quantities of 100-1,000, and 15c each in quantities over 1,000. 
Firms may have their names imprinted on the back cover 


Included in the booklet are the following insects: 


Order From Reprint Department 


Croplife 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis |, Minnesota 


Northern Corn Rootworm 
Onion Thrip 

Plum Curculio 
Potato Leafhopper 
Seed Corn Maggot 
Sweetclover Weevil 
Tarnished Plant Bug 
Tobacco Hornworm 
Tomato Hornworm 
Tuber Flea Beetle 
White Grub 
Wireworm 


This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, jx 
designed to keep retail dealers oy 


What's Been 
rotational circulation up to date oy 


Happening? nappenings 


Speakers at the Spring Meeting of the National Agricultural Chemica] 
Assn. in St. Louis called for an extensive educational job, directed at the public 
dealers, distributors and the basic pesticide industry itself... . U.S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture surveys indicated that chinch bug infestation in 1955 
would be local, ranging from non-economic to threatening. 


Pesticide industry leaders, in answer to a Croplife survey, said that 
an improved balance between supply and demand of materials appeareq 
likely for 1955. . . . Freeport Sulphur Co. and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coa] 
Co. announced plans to form a new firm, National Potash Co. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. announced that it will participate in , 
Canadian chemical project, Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., which wil] 
manufacture and-market nitrogen and phosphate fertilizers. . . . Standarq 
Oil Company of California announced a chemical manufacturing expansion 
expected to cost $16 million. It will include a new ammonia and nitric 
acid plant. 


A new firm, Diamond Black Leaf Co., was announced Feb. 24. Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland, will acquire Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company’s 
interest in the new firm during the next five years, according to the agree- 
ment. The new firm will be managed by Diamond Alkali. Loren P. Scoville 
and Dr. Bruce G. Gleissner will serve as general manager and assistant 
general manager, respectively, in the new firm. 


A new attendance record of over 500 was noted at the Feb. 17-18 
meeting of the Middle West Soil Improvement Committee in Chicago. 
Speakers represented colleges and universities in the 13 states in- 
volved, and included industry representatives. 


The U.S. Commerce Department predicted record sales of chemicals 
and allied products in 1955, with gains seen in the use of fertilizers and 
pesticides, 


Construction started on an ammonium nitrate plant to be operated 
by Brea Chemicals, Inc., Los Angeles. . . . International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. announced that it is expanding its potassium sulfate producing fa- 
cilities at Carlsbad, N.M. . . . Stauffer Chemical Co. completed a new in- 
secticide and fungicide blending plant at Lubbock, Texas. 


Procedural regulations for the establishment of safe tolerances for pesti- 
cide chemicals used on food crops are to go into effect March 6, the US. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare announced Feb. 9. 

Robert Campbell, acting president of the new St. Paul Ammonia Products 
Co., announced that the firm would erect a $15 million anhydrous ammonia 
plant near St. Paul. 


Fertilizer mixers, replying to a Croplife survey on the 1955 business out- 
look, said a balance of supply and demand appears likely this year. The fall 
fertilization program was reported to be making headway in some areas. 


The 1955 corn allotment was set at 49,842,697 acres, an increase 
of 8% over that of last year ... Organization of Calumet Nitrogen 
Products Co., a new firm that will build an ammonia plant at Ham- 
mond, Ind., was announced by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and Sinclair 
Refining Co. 


Sales of East German potash below domestic prices threaten to produce 
a loss of at least $2.5 million to the U.S. potash industry, it was stated at 
a U.S. Tariff Commission hearing on the imports. . . . The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reported that a serious corn borer infestation is likely this 
year in the Midwest if weather conditions are favorable for the insect’s 
development. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, announced 
plans for a more than $1 million expansion program for its potash 
plant at Oarlsbad, N.M. 


Regulations governing certification by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
of the usefulness of pesticide chemicals as authorized under the Miller 
Bill were issued by USDA. _— 


The carry-over of 26 major pesticidal chemicals in the hands of manv- 
facturers is down about 10%, according to a USDA report issued Jan. 13. 
.. . A huge spraying project to control spruce budworm in eastern Canada 
in 1955 was announced. Some 2 million acres of timberland are due for 
treatment. A similar project in the western states of the U.S. was foreseen 
for 1955 with some 900,000 acres slated for spraying by plane against 
spruce budworm. 


Oregon’s spray and dust applicators met at Corvallis and heard 
talks warning against carelessness in disposing of empty containers 
and in handling chemicals, .. . Richard P. Porter, formerly of Ethyl 
Corp., was named vice president of Larvacide Products, Inc., New 


Numerous state meetings were held. Cotton States Branch of Ento- 
mological Society of America met at Tampa, Fla. and elected H. C. Young, 
USDA as chairman, .. . The Southern Weed Conference met Jan. 17-19 at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. with 300 in attendance. G. C. Klingman, N. Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, was named president of the Conference. 

Colorado Fertilizer Conference was held on the campus of Colorado A & M, 
Ft. Collins. That fertilizer can largely compensate for lack of moisture in 
dry years, was emphasized by speakers. . . . Mississippi Insect Conference 
at State College was held early in January featured well-known speake!s: 


More than 500 attended the Northeastern Weed Control Con- 
ference in New York. John Van Geluwe, GLF Soil-Building Service, 
Ithaca, N.Y., was named president of the group for 1955. . . . The 
pesticide trade may benefit from new emphasis on grain sanitation, 
John Cipperly, Croplife’s Washington reporter said. Use of the pro- 
visions of the Miller Bill will help in this regard, since residual toler- 
ances may now be set. 
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Industry News from Everywhere 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


Canadian Ammonia 


The expansion of Canada’s anhydrous ammonia industry is pro- 
ceeding at a rapid pace as fertilizer firms prepare to meet the expected 
growth in demand. Plans for the construction of three new plants have 
been announced in recent weeks, a fourth company is expanding its 
existing capacity and now a fifth, Canadian Industries (1954), Ltd., 
has taken the wraps off a project to build a plant at Millhaven, Ont. 

The newly formed company, Quebec Ammonia, headed by Robert 
Campbell of Vancouver, is to build a plant with a capacity of 125 tons 
a day at Contrecoeur, near Sorel, Que., with additional facilities for 
the production of nitric acid and ammonium nitrate. The cost is esti- 


mated at $7.5 million. Mr. Campbell 
is associated with the company build- 
ing a new plant near St. Paul, Minn. 

Northwest Nitro-Chemicals is to 
build a plant for the manufacture of 
ammonia and high analysis nitrogen 
and phosphate chemical fertilizers in 
the Etzikon gas field of Alberta. Par- 
ticipating in this scheme are Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York, 
and New British Dominion Oil Co., 
Calgary. The cost has been estimated 
at $20 million. 


The third new development is 
that led by Canadian Hydrocarbons 
for the erection of a synthetic ferti- 
lizer plant in the Winnipeg district. 
This plant is expected to produce 
600 tons mixed fertilizers a day 
including 80 tons fixed nitrogen. 


The company already established 
and proceeding with expansion is the 
Dow Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
at Sarnia, Ont. Full production is 
expected in the next two or three 
weeks. 


CIL Plan 


CIL 54 has called for tenders for 
the construction of the proposed Mill- 
haven plant. The plan is to use 
bunker C fuel oil as the basic raw 
material. Although a substantial pro- 
portion of the ammonia production 
will be used by CIL in its own chem- 
ical operations, a proportion will be 
available for outside disposal. A ma- 
jor consideration which led to the 
siting of the plant at Millhaven was 
the availability of transportation, 
both for raw materials and finished 
products, over the Great Lakes 
waterway system. 

Fungicides 

Farmers are being recommended 
to treat their seed wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and flax with fungicide in order 
to get the best results and avoid 
damage from smut. In this connec- 
tion the Canadian authorities have 
again issued a warning which is ap- 
plicable to farmers elsewhere. 

Every year the Canadian grain in- 
spection department has to condemn 
several cars of grain because of the 
presence of a few kernels of grain 
treated with fungicides. The contents 
of the cars cannot be allowed to go 
into human consumption and the 
whole load has to be condemned. The 
greatest care in cleaning up the rem- 
nants of the treated grain is neces- 
sary to avoid loss, officials warn. 


Tips from Britain 


British sources have been experi- 
menting with new feeding methods 
for tomato plants. Reports claim that 
plants which do not get enough car- 
bohydrates through lack of sunshine 
have been sprayed with a sugar solu- 
tion to give an increased yield of 
25%. Better results were obtained 
in another area by spraying with a 
solution of 1 Ib. sugar, 1 gal. water, 


1 gm. sulfanilamide and 1 gm. wet- 
ting agent weekly. 

Another tip from the British: grow- 
ers sometimes have trouble with 
papier mache pots because bacteria 
in the soil tends to rob that soil of 
the nitrogen it contains in order to 
break down tthe chemical structure of 
the paper. This difficulty can be over- 
come if the pots are soaked with 
liquid manure, watered with liquid 
nitrogen, or have dried blood put in 
the soil. 

The best and cheapest remedy for 
tobacco mosaic in tomato plants is to 
apply one pt. skim milk in 10 pt. 
water. The solution should be ap- 
plied by atomizing equipment, 5 
gal. to the acre. Crops should be 
first sprayed in the seed boxes and 
once a week thereafter, the British 
experts say. 


British Firm Quits 
Potash Exploration 


LONDON — Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., one of Britain’s leading 
manufacturing firms, has decided that 
it is not in a position to proceed with 
the development of potash deposits 
located in northern Yorkshire. 

The company has spent the equiv- 
alent of $1,120,000 during the past 
seven years in exploring the deposits 
with a view to commercial working. 
The announcement said “The winning 
of the deposits would present difficult 
problems which can be solved only 
by an organization familiar with the 
special deep mining techniques in- 
volved, which ICI, as a manufacturer 
of chemicals, does not possess.” 

The discovery of the deposits arose 
from the oil prospecting program of 
the D’Arcy Exploration Co., in 1938 
Potash bearing brine as well as evi- 
dence of deposits of sylvinite, a mix- 
ture of sodium chloride and potassium 
chloride, were found in borings’ at 
Aislaby, near Whitby. 

Shortly after the war, ICI put 
down boreholes to discover how much 
potash bearing brine was available 
and to prove the extent of the de- 
posits of sylvinite. The statement re- 
ports “The borehole program failed 
to find any promising potash bearing 
brine but proved the existence of two 
beds of sylvinite, at depths from 3,500 
ft. to 4,500 ft., the lower bed extend- 
ing over an area of 24 sq. mi. and 
containing between 20% and 40% of 
potassium chloride. About 350 million 
tons of potassium chloride can be re- 
garded as the likely deposit proven. 
Assuming an extraction efficiency of 
30%, about 100 million tons of po- 
tassium chloride, equivalent to 200 
years’ home consumption at present 
levels, can be regarded as existing in 
northern Yorkshire.” 

Fisons, Ltd., another leading Brit- 
ish chemical] firm, has been associated 
with the enterprise since 1948, and 
11 boreholes were sunk by the com- 
panies concerned. 


American Cyanamid 
Wins Sales Tax Case 
Against New York City 


NEW YORK—The American Cyan- 
amid Co. won its sales tax test case 
against New York City in a ruling 
handed down March 3 by the New 
York State Court of Appeals at 
Albany. 

The chemical firm was joined by 
the Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., in appealing 
the city’s contention that it was re- 
sponsible for determining the ac- 
curacy of its customers’ resale cer- 
tificates. 

Buyers involved had _ supplied 
American Cyanamid with certificates 
claiming purchases were for resale 
and exempt from the city’s sales tax. 
The chemicals sold to these customers 
were actually used in various manu- 
facturing processes, and the city con- 
tended that the seller should have 
known by the nature of the custo- 
mers’ businesses that the claims in 
the certificates were untrue. 

Associate Judge Charles S. Des- 
mond in the court opinion said: 

“This law, which goes very far in 
burdening the vendor by making him 
an unpaid tax collector of the city, 
does not, expressedly or impliedly, 
put on him a duty of investigating or 
policing his own customers. The prob- 
lem of taxability or not is sometimes 
a difficult one as to items which are 
not resold as such but which may or 
may not be considered as becoming 
components of another article which 
is to be resold. We do not think the 
statute forces a vendor to debate 
such questions with his customer.” 

An official of American Cyanamid 
said the firm was very pleased with 
the decision. The purpose of the test 
case, he said, was to prove that re- 
sale certificates providing for exemp- 
tion of the city’s sales tax had im- 
portant meaning. The seller relies on 
their validity, he added, and it would 
be unthinkable to hold sellers liable 
for the accuracy of their customers’ 
statements. 


MIXTURES 


(Continued from page 6) 


insecticides into fertilizer mixes in- 
cluded wettable powders, but these 
proved to be too dusty for practical 
application. Toxicity of the ma- 
terial was a hazard when too much 
dust was involved. The presence of 
dust in the process also meant the 
loss of too much of the material 
via the plant’s vent system. 


Later, to reduce the dust hazard, 
oil-impregnated dust was used, which 
was an improvement, but still less 
successful than was considered pos- 
sible. One difficulty with this type 
of insecticide-fertilizer mixtures was 
that when bagged, there was a 
tendency toward segregation. 

All of these methods, plus some 
additional ones, preceded the final 
means of spraying the insecticide 
onto the moving belt of granular 
fertilizer. 


“In making an installation,” Mr. 
Lemmon says, “we stay with the 
fertilizer plant until the process is 
running satisfactorily. Although we 
do not sell the equipment used, 
such as nozzles, pumps, motors, 
etc., we make every effort to ad- 
vise the fertilizer man by offering 
catalogs, and other literature which 
will make it easy for him to pro- 
cure what he needs.” 


Once under way, sales of the ferti- 
lizer-pesticide mixture is then the 
responsibility of the mixer. Major 
activity to date has been in the corn 
belt states, but the idea is expected 
to spread into other areas, Mr. Lem- 
mon says. 


IRRIGATION SCHOOL 
LEXINGTON, KY.—An irrigation 
school has been scheduled at the 
University of Kentucky March 22-23. 


Nitrogen Plentiful, 
Idaho Meeting Told 


LEWISTON, IDAHO — About 109 
fertilizer dealers and farmers were 
told here recently that actual nitro. 
gen commercial fertilizer is plentify 
now for the first time. 


Dick Kube of Spokane, repre- 
sentative of the Balfour Guthrie 
Co., told a meeting in the Clear- 
water Power Co. auditorium that 
production of this principal ferti- 
lizer for north central Idaho farms 
has caught up with the increasing 
demands. 


It was pointed out at the session, 
presided over by Joe Thometz, county 
agent, that the use of actual nitrogen 
in Idaho has doubled during the past 
year. Greater use of soil analyses, 
crop rotation and organic additions 
has made it profitable to use 40 to 50 
lb. of the fertilizer per acre instead 
"of the 30-lb. limit recommended a 
few years ago, he said. Where mois- 
ture is adequate, up to 100 lb. some- 
times is applied now. 

Charles Painter of Boise, Univer- 
sity of Idaho extension soils specialist, 
said the greater application of ferti- 
lizer was paying in higher yields of 
wheat and other grains. 

Roger Harder, assistant agricul- 
tural agronomist at the University 
in Moscow, spoke on the value of 
such green manure crops as sweet 
clover, field peas, alfalfa and grass. 
Although using green manure has 
been practiced for years, he said, it’s 
being used more effectively now along 
with the commercial fertilizers. 


Gloomicides 


A US. Army officer stationed in 
Australia decided to go on a kan- 
garoo hunt. He climbed into his 
jeep and instructed the driver to 
proceed to the kangaroo plains. Soon 
they spotted one, and the driver 
drove the jeep in hot pursuit. 

For some time they went at break- 
neck speed without gaining on the 
animal. 

Finally, the driver shouted to the 
officer: “Ain’t no use chasin’ that 
thing, sir!” 

“Why,” asked the officer. 

“’Cause we're doin’ 65 and that 
critter ain’t put his front feet down 
yet!” 

* 


Waiter: “May I help you with the 
soup, sir?” ; 

Diner: “What do you mean, help 
me? I don’t need any help.” 

Waiter: “Sorry, sir. From_ the 
sound, I thought you might wish to 
be dragged ashore.” 


* 


A Texan walked into the bar of a 
New York night club, saw a customer 
lying helpless on the floor and, point- 
ing to him, said: “Give me some of 
that.” 


* 


The boys at the roundhouse ob- 
served that one of the crew was un- 
usually glum, and asked what was 
bothering him. , 

“I think my wife is tired of me, 
he replied. 

“What makes you think so?” in- 
quired a marital-wise friend. 

“Every day this week,” he an 
swered, “she has wrapped my lunch 
in a road map.” 


A small boy came home from his 
first day at Sunday school and bega" 


asked: 

“Where did you get all thal 
money?” 

And the youngster replied: 

“At Sunday school. They have 


bowls of it.” 
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(Continued from page 6) 


for each $1 these farmers spent 
for fertilizer. Worthy of note, too, 
is the fact that a comparable return 
can reasonably be expected by any 
intelligent farmer who follows the 
practices recommended by his agri- 
cultural college. 

Another comparison 1S available in 
figures recently released by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, in cooperation 
with the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, This study showed that corn, 
when fertilized as is presently done 
in Missouri, averaged 40 bu. an acre 
with a profit of $17. If fertilized ac- 
cording to experiment station recom- 
mendations, the average state yield 
would be 65 bushels, and the profit 
woud be $36 an acre. 


This amounts to a 100% increase 
in profit! Production cost for the 
high and low yielding corn was $39 
and $55 per acre, respectively. 


Additional data with reference to 
corn production are seen in a survey 
of the five-year average for corn 
grown with adequate mineral fer- 
tilization. Without any added nitro- 
gen, the five-year average yield was 
about 54 bu. an acre in comparison 
with an average yield of 86 bu. when 
150 lb. nitrogen were used. The plant 
population in both cases was 10,000. 


When 150 Ib. nitrogen were used, 
however, with a plant population of 
16,000, the average yield was 100 
bu. an acre. This shows how im- 
portant it is to utilize enough 
plants to take advantage of the 
higher fertility level. 


Another illustration shows how im- 
portant fertilizer is in reducing corn 
production costs. When no fertilizer 
was used, it cost $.84 to grow a 
bushel of corn, in this test by the 
University of Missouri. When $4.50 
worth of fertilizer was used, the cost 
dropped to $.76 a bushel; but when 
$14.90 worth of fertilizer was used, 
the cost was only $.58 for each bushel 
of corn! The respective net returns 
for the three situations were respec- 
tively $19.75, $28.75, and $65.60. This 
is just one more excellent example 
how fertilization can be used to in- 
crease profit per acre and reduce 
production costs per unit. 

Other data, also from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, emphasize the im- 
portance of fertilization when consid- 
ered from the standpoint of a rotation 
of corn, soybeans, wheat and hay. 
(Figures are based on one acre in 
each crop annually, or a total of four 
acres.) With a low rate of fertiliza- 
tion (fertilizer cost $4.50) the net 
Profit for the four acres amounted 
to $26.55. 

When the fertilizer used was in- 
creased to $10.50, however, the profit 
was $45.30. When fertilizer was ap- 
plied according to soil test recom- 
mendations, however, the net profit 


for the four ac j 
to $126.65, res Jumped all the way 


Additional information may be 
= from the same experiment, 
ough based on slightly different 


selling prices for corn, soybeans, 

Increase 

in bushels Value of 

Der acre increase 
at $1 bu. 


Pounds of Nitrogen Per Acre 


wheat and hay. With slightly lower 
figures for each crop, the low rate 
of fertilization results in a loss of 
$8.20 for the four acres of the rota- 
tion. When the fertilizer used 
amounted to $10.50, the net return 
was only $4.30 (whereas in the ex- 
ample cited above, it was ten times 
that amount, or $45.30). 


When fertilization was based on 
soil tests, the net return was $54.45 
(whereas in the previous example it 
was $126.65). Inasmuch as all costs 
were the same in these comparisons, 
the results serve to emphasize the 
profits that can be expected with dif- 
ferent crop prices. 

It is as simple as this. With ade- 
quate soil treatment, profit can be 
realized even when prices are low. 
Without adequate treatment, no prof- 
it is likely and a loss is quite prob- 
able. 

Some interesting studies have been 
made by Purdue University on top 
dressing wheat with nitrogen. For the 
1953 wheat harvest season, nitrogen 
was most profitable when applied in 
February and March, returning $25.50 
and $31.00, respectively, for 30 and 
60 lb. nitrogen. It was found, how- 
ever, that there was little difference 
in the return from 60 lb. nitrogen 
applied on December 22, from that 
applied at 30 lb. the same date. 


The main point of this experi- 
ment is that top dressing wheat in 
the fall was less profitable than 
when done in the winter or spring, 
and that top dressing with 30 to 
60 pounds of N can return from $19 
to $31 on each acre. 


Another Purdue study revealed 
what the effect of adding supple- 
mental nitrogen in a rotation has on 
wheat yields. In a corn, wheat and 
clover rotation, wheat averaged only 
16 bu. an acre. When soybeans were 
included, in addition to the clover, 
the yield was only 3 bu. higher, or 
19 bu. an acre. But, when 25 Ib. 
nitrogen were applied as a top dress- 
ing in the spring, yields were in- 
creased 7 to 8 bushels to the acre. 
In terms of prevailing prices, this 
meant a return of more than $4 for 
each $1 spent for nitrogen. 

Results of another rotation experi- 
ment indicate that while there was 
little difference in yields of corn, 
soybeans, or wheat between 600 or 
1,200 lIb-an-acre treatments of 0-12- 
12, there was a decided jump when 
nitrogen was added to both the corn 
and wheat. The 7-year average yield 
of corn was raised by 14 bushels 
with the addition of 96 lb. N. This 
returned an added profit of about $8 
an acre each year. Application of 30 
lbs. on N on the wheat crop raised 
the average yield by 7.6 bushels, and 
returned a profit of more than $10 
an acre. 


Still another illustration of how 
important balanced nutrition can 
be has been worked out by Purdue. 
On a plot where corn had been 
grown continuously since 1919, the 
use of 40 Ib. N plowed under with 
the corn stalks, in addition to the 
initial 200 Ib. of 0-12-12, resulted 
in the addition of 21 bushels to the 
average yield. This is approximate- 
ly 1 bushel for each 2 pounds of N. 


An additional 40 pounds of N raised 
the yield by 10 bushels. That is one 
bushel for each 4 pounds of N, and 
is profitable, though only half as 
efficient in terms of pounds of corn 
as was the first 40 pound application 
of N in this experiment. 

Not only do corn, soybeans and 
hay profit from the application of 
additional applications of fertilizer, 
but wheat, also, has shown significant 
increases in a series of experiments 
at Purdue. On one of these tests, 
lime alone raised the average yield 
from 7 to 17 bu. of wheat per acre. 
Adding 48 pounds of P,Os, in addition 
to the lime, raised the yield from 17 


to 28 bushels. Adding 48 pounds of 


34 bu. per acre. 
creases in terms of dollar returns. 


of N are included in addition to the 


ing, it represents the average of many 


spent for nitrogen. 


K.O in addition to both the lime and 
the P.O, raised the yield from 28 to 


All these are very significant in- 
But beyond that, when 48 pounds 


lime, P.O; and K,O, the average 
wheat yield was 44 bushels! 


That is good wheat, and only 
lime and the equivalent of 400 Ib. 
an acre of 12-12-12 were required. 
It is interesting to note that this 
treatment yielded 41 bushels with- 
out lime. This probably means that 
calcium was lacking in the soil, 
and that the deficiency was taken 
care of either by the lime or by 
the phosphate fertilizer. 


Annual fertilizer trials with wheat 
conducted by the agronomy depart- 
ment of Purdue University obtain 
data from plots in 11 to 30 counties 
each year. In this case, it is sur- 
prising to note that even without any 
added fertilizer, the average for the 
7-year period was 24.1 bushels per 
acre, a tribute to the general fertility 
level at which many Indiana soils 
are being maintained. 


Where the average fertilizer used 
was between 150 and 200 Ib. an 
acre, the yield was 28.7 bu., or only 
about 2 bu. less than where the av- 
erage amount of fertilizer was be- 
tween 300 and 400 Ib. 


Applying 25 Ib. nitrogen top dress- 
ing in the spring raised the average 
yield of 5.6 bushels (from 30.5 to 
36.1 bu.). While this is not outstand- 


different farms and still shows a re- 
turn of around $2.50 for each dollar 


Comparing the unfertilized wheat 
yield of 24.1 bu. per acre with the 
yield of 36.1 bu. where 300-400 
pounds of fertilizer plus 25 Ib. N 
were used, we see that 12 bu. wheat 


were obtained. The cost for the fer- 
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tilizer and extra nitrogen was about 
$10, so this wheat cost about $.90 
a bushel to raise. At today’s prices, 
that is not too bad. 


When yield is raised from 24.1 bu. 
to the acre to 36.1 bu. by fertiliza- 
tion, this amounts to a 12-bushel in- 
crease, or almost exactly 50%. It 
means that instead of planting 40 
acres, a grower could get the same 
total yield from 27 acres. Thus, if all 
farmers followed approved practices 
to the best of their ability, we would 
meet our needs for food and fiber by 
drawing on only about half of the 
land now in cultivated crops and im- 
proved pastures. 

With total farm production the 
same, but accomplished on 50% less 
land, more money can be realized. 
Fertilization, along with other sound 
practices, offers the farmer the great- 
est opportunity in sight anywhere for 
any segment of our industrial or agri- 
cultural economy. 


No other group can spend money 
and get such a return, Nor can any 
other group, by following recom- 
mended practices, reduce by half, 
its effort in terms of labor and 
wear and tear on machinery and 
still sell the same gross product 
for a higher return, per animal, per 
pound or per bushel. 


The wise farmer is heading in this 
direction at a rapid pace. He should 
be considered the one who is not 
actually feeling the “cost - price 
squeeze.” If he farms as he should, 
he won’t need all of his acres. He can 
sell as much milk, or beef, or corn, 
or wheat as ever, and at the same 
time, make much more profit. 


| When You Think of | 


THOMPSON-HAYWAR 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 


and | 
WE WANT TO PROVE IT! 

A good spreading service — owned by the com- 
pany, a dealer, or an individual — is the mod- 
ern, easy way to sell fertilizer. Good spreading 
makes good fertilizer look better, while spotty 
and inaccurate spreading ends in spotty crop 
growth and an unhappy customer. If an excel- 
lent job of spreading is done, you'll sell more 
fertilizer. It will pay you, as it has paid so many 
other fertilizer companies, to actually prove to 
the farmer that your product will go further 
and do a better job if the best spreading equip- 
ment is used. Many companies demonstrate 
right in the field — showing a perfect pattern 
of just the right amount per acre — then and 
only then, in many cases, is the farmer sold. 


The 
LEADER” Commercial 
Fertilizer Spreader is a complete 
spreading service in one unit. Blankets every 
acre evenly and uniformly. Never too much, 
never too little, regardless of speed, field con 
ditions, or changes in gear. Retaining its ability 
to spread in the larger quantities, this unit can 
spread as little as 100 pounds to the acre with 
complete accuracy. 

Bulk buying and handling, plus a “NEW 
LEADER’’, makes it possible for dealers to 
give farmers custom fertilizer spreading service. 
at the cost of the bagged product alone. 

Available in job-tailored capacities of 4% t 
8 cubic yards. 


A NATURAL CO-WORKER! 


This 20-ton Self-Unloading Bulk Transport 
covers more territory and handles more 
material with fewer trips and at lower cost. 
The “NEW LEADER” Bulk Transport un- 
loads either at ground level or, when 
equipped with optional 14-foot hydraulic- 
al peapeestee elevator, above the ground 
either into bins or spreader trucks. Avail- 
able in 5 to 25 ton capacity and in lengths 
from 11 feet to 40 feet. 


| WANT A DEMONSTRATION 


Okay, show me! Tell my nearest dis- 
tributor to call on me with complete 
proof! Also send me literature on: 


Combination Spreader 
Bulk Transport ) Bulkmaster 
0 Complete Line 


Name 
Address 
City State 


EQUIPMENT CO. Inc. 


646 D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of the World’s Most Complete Line of Spreaders and Bulk 


Materials Delivery Equipment 
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COTTON PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


growth on the plants, thus making 
repeated applications unnecessary, he 
said. 


Insect control research is an im- 
portant factor in making Arizona 
one of the most outstanding cot- 
ton producing areas in the world 
today, Mr. Ewing said. He noted 
that of the top five cotton-pro- 
ducing counties in the U.S. during 
1958, two were in Arizona (Mari- 
copa and Pinal). The five counties 
(three in California) produced one- 
eighth of the total U.S. cotton crop 
that year, he added. 


In reviewing briefly cotton insect 
research of the past quarter-century 
in this part of the Cotton Belt, he 
emphasized that improvement of all 
production practices has made the 
West one of the world’s most im- 
portant cotton production areas. 

Mr. Ewing pointed out that there 
is general agreement among ento- 
mologists and farmers who have tried 
early season irisect control that it 
insures early normal growth, early 
fruiting and early maturity. 

“Early growth often makes culti- 
vation and weed control easier and 
less expensive,” Mr. Ewing said. 
“Early fruiting and maturity often 
mean less vegetative growth and 
more efficiency in mechanical har- 
vesting of the crop, as well as less 
expensive late season control.” 

He emphasized importance of more 
study on systemic insecticides. Three 
major problems involved here, he 
said, include the need for better 
methods of treating seed, more in- 
formation on the effect of systemics 
on seedlings and determination of 
whether undesirable residues are left 
in the seed. 


Other research problems con- 
nected with cotton insects that 
need investigation or expansion in- 
clude insect resistance to insecti- 
cides; effectiveness of virus, fungi, 
and bacterial diseases; screening of 
more chemicals; nutritional re- 
quirements of insects; insect resist- 
ance in plants; and the physiology 
and biochemistry of cotton insects. 


“In view of the potential destruc- 
tiveness of the pink bollworm, the 
over-all research program on this in- 
sect needs to be further expanded,” 
Mr. Ewing said. 

Chemical disease control is a profit- 
able cotton production practice when 
root-knot nematode is the primary 


cause of damage, Dr. M. W. Allen, 
University of California pathologist, 
told the conference. He said that 
crop losses due to this parasite can be 
minimized by cultural procedures 
such as crop rotation and summer 
fallow, or a combination of both. 

Chemicals that will do the job as 
area treatments include an 83% solu- 
tion of ethylene dibromide applied at 
the rate of five to six gal. per acre 
and a DD mixture at the rate of 20 
gal. per acre, he said, adding that 
such applications have given excellent 
results in tests and commercial appli- 
cations during the past 10 years. 

DD at nine gal. per acre applied as 
a preplanting row treatment for three 
successive years resulted in a net 
profit of $225 an acre, averaging $75 
per acre per year. In other tests, DD 
applied at 20 gal. per acre, followed 
by nine gal. in row treatments in 
1953 and 1954, gave a net profit of 
$240 per acre for the three-year pe- 
riod. Row treatments with ethylene 
dibromide applied at 2.5 gal. per acre 
gave an average net profit of $21 an 
acre, Dr. Allen reported. : 

He said a new chemical to combat 
the nematode, known at this time 
only as: OS1897, gave “outstanding 
control” when tested in 1953 and 
1954. Cotton yields resulting from 
this new material were about equal 
to those obtained from DD and ethy- 
lene dibromide in comparative tests. 

“This material is now being sug- 
gested for use in California against 
root-knot nematode of cotton,” Dr. 
Allen said. 


Carefully controlled tests on New 
Mexico and Arizona cotton during 
1958 revealed that neatly a full- 
grade improvement resulted from 
defoliating cotton plants to facili- 
tate harvesting, it was reported by 
Victor L. Stedronsky, U.S. Cotton 
Ginning Research Branch Labora- 
tory, Mesilla Park, N.M. 


It was demonstrated, too, Mr. Ste- 
dronsky said, that there were no ad- 
verse effects on the spinning qualities 
of the tested cottons. Picker and 
card waste, neps in the card web, and 
yarn appearance “were not signifi- 
cantly affected as a result of defolia- 
tion,” he said. 

Delegates were told that a material 
called amino triazole (Amizol) checks 
second growth and at the same time 
facilitates defoliation When added to 
other defoliants. 


Tests have demonstrated, said La- 
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mar C. Brown, USDA plant physiolo- 
gist from Sacaton, that this chemical 
will not affect the germination, boll 
characteristics or fiber properties of 
mature cotton if used as currently 
recommended. 

Mr. Brown added that amino tria- 
zole, when used alone, is an effective 
defoliant. It also enhances the defoli- 
ating efficiency of other chemicals, 
while inhibiting the re-growth of new 
foliage. 

“Certain herbicidal effects also 
have been observed such as destruc- 
tion of weeds in cotton rows,” he said. 
“These results were obtained by using 
combinations of amino triazole and 
any of several commercial defoliants 
at reduced rates.” 

The western section of the Cotton 
Belt comes close to being the area 
where proper use of defoliants is 
most difficult and therefore requires 
a high degree of knowledge and pre- 
cision if the application is to be prof- 
itable, W. H. Tharp, USDA physiolo- 
gist, said. 

For this reason, he added, this part 
of the country has become the prov- 
ing and testing ground for new chem- 
icals and for new application pro- 
cedures and equipment. It leads also 
in development of the new knowledge 
needed to keep yields high, preserve 
quality and improve machine harvest- 
ing efficiency. 

The speaker warned against im- 
proper use of modern defoliating 
chemicals. 


“Use these harvest aid chemicals 
to get the leaves out of the way 
for machine picking,” he said. “Use 
them to straighten up lodged 
plants. Use them to help get the 
sunlight and dry air down to the 
bottom bolls and thus prevent boll 
rots. Use them to make mature 
bolls open faster so you can get 
your cotton out early. But, please 
don’t use them to make bolls ma- 
ture faster. It just can’t be done. 
It can only make immature bolls 
stop developing and _ eventually 
open to contain weak seed and 
thin-walled fiber.” 


Cotton growers at the conference 
were told that they should avoid 
“package deals” for aircraft applica- 
tion of insecticides. 

L. A. Carruth, Department of En- 
tomology, University of Arizona, said 
that a package deal usually involves a 
transaction between a grower and a 
single individual or organization in 
which a single charge covers both 
the purchase of insecticides (or other 
agricultural chemicals) and their ap- 
plication. Preliminary checking of 
fields to determine the need might 
also be involved, he said. 


Only ground distance traveled, not truck speed, determines volume. Gear- 
shifting at any speed, or starting and stopping, does not affect constant, 


. uniform spread volume. 
HYDRAULIC DISTRIBUTOR gives you fool-proof WIDTH 


Some width of spread, whether your engine speed is 1,000 or 3,000 rpm. 
Minimum maintenance. No gasoline engine to cause trouble. 


SPREAD CHART gives you the VOLUME YOU WANT 


Enables you to determine end-gate setting accurately, without guesswork, just 


“‘how-much" spread for any field. 


The Finest Fertilizer Spreader On The Market —At Any Price! 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


“Pest control includes diagnosis 
prescription, formulation of chemicals 
and application,” he said. “The grow. 
ers themselves should be more effec. 
tive in diagnosing pest conditions jy 
their own fields and should be more 
aware of the latest and most effective 
‘prescriptions’ for controlling each 
pest, as found in the recommenda. 
tions of the Agricultural Extension 
Service.” 

Formulation of insecticides and air. 
craft application of insecticides are 
“separate and distinct” activities, My. 
Carruth emphasized, each using ex. 
pensive and specialized equipment 
and highly trained personne]. 

“To attempt to secure both these 
services from a single individual or 
agency is to ‘eliminate the experts’ 
in one service inviting the use of 
improper or inferior materials, 
inadequate application and low- 
ered control effectiveness. Grow- 
ers are advised te purchase prop- 
erly recommended materials from 
reputable dealers and to have such 
materials applied by competent ap- 
Pplicators using adequate aircraft 
equipment.” 


P. J. Lyerly, superintendent, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ysleta, Texas, told the delegates that 
the application of Alanap at planting 
time at the rate of four to five pounds 
per acre controlled early season an- 
nual grasses until late June. 

Application of the chemical at 
higher rates gave longer control, he 
added. In some cases, almost perfect 
control of annual weeds was obtained 
for the entire season. He said that 
Alanap was effective against germi- 
nating weeds only and not against 
established perennials. 

Mr. Lyerly listed a new hormone- 
type herbicide known as Dalapon as 
promising for controlling many 
grasses. Another herbicide, Silvex, 
“appears very promising for the con- 
trol of bindweed and several other 
broadleaf plants,” he said. 

Flame cultivation and oil applica- 
tion controlled most annual weeds 
common to California cotton fields in 
recent tests, Chester L. Foy of the 
University of California reported. 

He said the use of oil and flame 
or flame alone increased the yield, in- 
creased mechanical picker efficiency, 
reduced trash content and “upgraded 
the cotton as much as two grades.” 

Arizona’s cotton yield in 1954 was 
well above the average because of a 
late fall and fewer insects, J. N. 
Roney, extension entomologist from 
Phoenix, told the conference. 


Mr. Roney said that the Lygus 
bug returned last year to thwart 
the efforts of some growers. The 
cotton leaf perforator caused se- 
r‘ous injury in several parts of tlie 
state, because of failure of growers 
to apply control measures correctly, 
Mr. Roney said. This insect is most 
important in central and southern 
Arizona and heavy outbreaks oc- 
curred in Yuma County late last 
season, 


Andrew Bergero, Scottsdale, Ariz., 
told the conference how he produced 
two bales per acre of extra-long sta- 
ple cotton last year. 

Mr. Bergero’s production practices 
included soil preparation, planting. 
fertilization, irrigation and _ insect 
control. 

Mr. Bergero applied dust four times 
during the season, three for Lygus 
bugs and one for bollworms. 

George C. Templeton, Glendale, 
Ariz., spelled out his techniques 1" 
producing three bales per acre of up- 
land cotton last year. . 

He outlined, step by step, irrigation 
and cultivation procedures, fertiliza- 
tion, insect control and harvesting. 
Defoliation of the plants late in the 
season is done by airplane, he said. 

“I irrigated my (cotton) eight 
times and used approximately five 
acre feet of water,” he said. “I ferti 
lized two times, dusted three times 


for insects and cultivated eight oT 
nine times. It took somewhere around 
$100 per acre to produce my three 
bales of cotton per acre.” 
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POTASH PLANT 


(Continued from page 1) 


page 1 of the Jan. 31 Croplife.) 

Kerr-McGee has announced plans 
for immediate work on a plant to 
develop the reserves, estimated at 
more than 100 million tons. 

The move is part of an expansion 
in the farm chemicals field for NFU. 
c. E. Huff, general manager, told 
Croplife that development of the 
firm’s phosphate property in north- 
east Utah is expected to begin in 
jate summer, 

Also planned is an expansion in the 
pesticide field in 1956. Distribution in 
all lines will be extended into Corn 


Spring Farm Activity 
Gains in Mid-South 


MEMPHIS—Warm, windy weather 
dried Mid-South farm land last week 
and ushered in general spring plow- 
ing. Fruit trees began putting out 
leaves and blossoms. 


Some corn planting was reported 


in the southern part of the Mid-South 


by officials of extension services in 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee. 

Arkansas fields and trees were tak- 
ing on a tinge of green, but extension 
officials cautioned against any “pre- 
mature” planting of cash crops. Some 
gardening might be safely done, but 
an extension spokesman advised 
farmers to hold off awhile from any 


owners were keeping an anxious eye 
on the weather for fear frost might 
catch the early buds. 


Warm weather resulted in much 
activity on West Tennessee farms, 
according to Judd Brooks of Jackson, 
district agent. 


“Ground is being broken on all but 
bottomland, which is still wet. Straw- 
berries are being set out in most 
areas and cabbages are being planted 
in quantity.” 


Land breaking and deep place- 
ment of fertilizer kept Mississippi 
farmers busy as they rushed to get 
ready to plant the 1955 crops, the 
Mississippi Agricultural Extension 
Service said. 
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break hardpans in hopes of catching 
enough water in the subsoil to insure 
ample moisture for the cotton crop. 
Corn planting is under way in the 
southern and central parts of Missis- 
sippi, specialists said. Grazing crops 
are making good growth and native 
grasses and clovers are furnishing 
considerable grazing, said W. R. 
Thompson, extension agronomist. 
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Belt and Southeast states, Mr. Huff | extensive planting of field crops. 


said. Many orchards were budding and 


N General Offices: Wellsburg, W. V. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W. Vo. 
D Pine Biuf, Ark. - Charlotte, 


T. M. Waller, extension cotton spe- 
cialist, said farmers are continuing to 


The Farm Chemicals Library 


Reader Service Department | 
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SOILS AND FERTILIZERS—Fourth Edition 


Firman E. Bear 
Covers in detail: soil chemicals, important soil elements such as nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, calcium; yield prospects of crop plants, moisture control, soil management; 
mechanical operations; soil conservation; organic matter maintenance. 6 00 
New facts, accurate figures. 66 illustrations, 420 pages .............0-..0000- s 


SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT 


A. F. Gustafson 

A complete study of soils; physical properties, soil organisms, organic matter, rela- 
tion of water, control of water, tillage, erosion, acidity and its control by liming, 
management of alkali soils, nitrogen and its importance to the farmer, production, 
conservation and utilization of farm manures, production and utilization of green 
manure crops; fertilizer materials and their effects on soils; crop rotations; fertiliza- 
tion and long-term maintenance of productivity of mineral soils. 

Published 1941, 424 pages, illustrated 


IRRIGATED SOILS: Their Fertility and Management— 


New 1954—Second Edition 


D. W. Thorne and H. B. Peterson, Department of Agronomy, Utah 
State Agricultural College. Dr. Thorne is also Chief of Soils and 
Fertilizer Research Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


An outstanding text dealing with the problems of irrigated regions. In addition to 
the chapters dealing with irrigation, the salt problem, reclamation of saline and 
alkali soils, there are chapters on maintaining organic matter in soil, minerals and 
plant growth, fertilizer elements and fertilizer materials, using fertilizers, soil man- 
agement for general field crops, for fruit, vegetable 


THE RESPONSE OF CROPS AND SOILS TO FERTILIZ- 
ERS AND MANURES (1954) 


W. B. Andrews 


A new book, with special reference to Anhydrous Ammonia and other sources of 
nitrogen in liquid form. Deals also with legumes as a source of soil nitrogen, and 
the uncertainty of green manures; the response of soil to phosphorus, potash and 
soda; the effect of fertilizers on yield and feeding value of hay and $ 4 50 
pasture crops. 468 pages, 19 chapters, 89 illustrations...................+.-5 Py 


SOIL SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED 
Helmut Kohnke 
A concise textbook dealing with basic concepts of soils. Much useful information for 


seadente in agriculture. farmers, fertilizer salesmen, etc. I 00 
MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE—Second 
Edition 


Vincent Sauchelli 


Available Oct. 1, 1954. A complete up-to-date revision of this well known book, that 
reviews in simple, everyday language the processes of manufacture of superphos- 
Dhates, of ammoniation, and the formulation and preparation of mixed fertilizers. 
Indispensable to fertilizer plant supervisors and operators, and a valuable aid to 
research men and teachers, New chapters added: on plant nutrition, mixed fertilizers, 
ammoniation, granulation, revised and brought up-to-date. $4 50 
80 tables of practical information 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and Use— 


Fifth Edition (1955) 


Gilbeart H. Collings 


Based upon the author’s practical experience as an experiment station agronomist 
and teacher, and on recent developments by agronomists, 
chemists, engineers and fertilizer manufacturers, Authoritative on problems con- 
cerning commercial fertilizers and their use in gaining larger $8 00 
Yields, 160 Wustrations, 522 pages 


USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER (1952) 


Malcolm H. McVickar 


Dr. MeVickar is chief ist of the National Fertilizer Association. The book 
iC us Specifically with commercial fertilizer, how it is produced and how to use it. 
t is non-technical. It includes chapters on how to measure fertility of soils, sec- 


ondary and t 
106 plant foods. 208 pages, $3.00 


. 
coaster 


HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS—Second Edition 


é ‘omprehensive study of nutrient-deficiency symptoms in crops compiled by 19 of 


value in planning their fertilizer programs. Cloth bound, 390 pages, . 
illustrations, including 124 in full color th 50 


PLANT REGULATORS IN AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Harold B. Tukey 


Published September, 1954. A textbook giving background material for county agents, 
farmers, citrus growers, nurserymen, gardeners; providing fundamentals and general 
principles; covers encouragement of roots by plant regulators, control of flowering 
and fruit setting, parthenocarpy, abscission, prevention of preharvest fruit drop, 
delaying foliation and blossoming, maturing and ripening, inhibition of sprouting 
and weed control. Brings together specialized knowledge of seventeen authorities in 


the field, with two chapters written by Dr. Tukey, head of 

department of horticulture at Michigan State College. 269 pages........ ena $5.50 
THE PRODUCTION OF FIELD CROPS—New Fourth 
Edition 


T. K. Wolfe and M. S. Kipps 


Revision of a college textbook for beginning courses in fleld crops and reference for 
those interested in the practical aspects of crop production. Gives fundamental in- 
formation on grassland farming, economics of crop production and control of insect 
pests. This fourth edition treats each method of operation of the 

major crops individually, 495 pages, illustrated .................0eec005 ... 46. 50 


FORAGE CROPS 


Gilbert H, Ahlgren 


Considers all phases of forage crop production. Influence of climate and soil. Grow- 
ing of alfalfa, clovers, soybeans, vetches, grasses and cereal hay crops. Identifying 
plants, knowing the seeds. Soil improvement practices, seedbed preparation. Hay 
standards, quality production, saving labor. Insects good and bad. 

Published 1949. 418 pages, 99 illustrations......... 


NATURE AND PREVENTION OF PLANT DISEASES— 
Second Edition 


K. Starr Chester 


Stresses the practical aspects of plant disease control, presents the essential features 
of plant pathology as exemplified in the leading diseases of important American 
crops. Gives adequate attention to field crops and to important sections $ 

not heretofore fully covered. 224 illustrations; 525 pages; glossary.......... 5.00 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF GARDEN PLANTS. 


Published jointly by the American Society for Horticultural 
Science and the National Fertilizer Association. 


An entirely new, one-of-a-kind book, it is designed to acquaint readers with nutri- 
tional deficiency symptoms or “hunger signs” of common yard and garden plants 
including lawn grasses, shrubs, flowers, garden vegetables, and cane and tree fruits. 
It stresses plant “feeding,” or “what makes plants grow.” Sixteen of the nation’s 
leading horticultural authorities collaborated in its preparation. Cloth $ 

bound, 300 pages of text and illustrations including 37 pages in full color..... 3.00 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED 
STATES (1954) 


Harry Rubey 


Techniques for water conservation in years of limited rainfall. Chapter headings: 
Methods of Applying Water to the Land; Surface Irrigation; Irrigation by Sprin- 
kling; Water and Fertilizer Team Up for Better Yields; Costs and Profits; How to 
Go About Starting Irrigation. Cloth bound, $ 


WEED CONTROL 


W. W. Robbins, A. S. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor 


A textbook-manual presenting a modern view of the rapidly developing field of 
chemical weed control. Reports in detail the research on which most modern herbi- 
cide usage is based. Weeds, their reproduction, prevention, biological control, chemi- 
cals in weed control. Herbicides, foliage contact applications, hormone-like sub- 
stances, root applications, evaluations of combinations of chemical applications. 
Weeds of grasslands and turf. Special weed problems, cropped and $ 

uncropped areas. Published 1952. 503 pages, 155 illustrations................ 8.00 


CHEMICAL BUSINESS HANDBOOK 


Dr. John H. Perry 


1,300 double column pages, the equivalent of several average books; 700 illustrations, 
by 124 contributors. Market research data section is 280 pages, business mathematics 
200 pages, financial and accounting 142 pages, research and development 150 pages, 
sales and advertising 92 pages, twenty sections in all. The book deals with chemical 
management problems and is useful to technical men, engineers and executives, in 


Chemical Handbook, companion publication 17.00 
No O. D.’s 
Reader Service Department 
CROPLIFE 
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Minneapolis |, Minnesota | 
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A ‘WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The rotational circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Northeastern states. 


$699,000 BONANZA 


Safety Earns Big 


How a safety program pays off in dollars 
and cents for a large fertilizer manufacturing 
firm with multiple plants, is told in the fol- 
lowing story, described to Croplife by a com- 
pany spokesman. He reports that a saving of 
$699,000 has been realized through the plant’s 
safety program since its own safety effort was 
launched late in 1947, 

“Before beginning its organized accident pre- 
vention program in August, 1947, our firm had 
an accident frequency rate of 41.53. Today, the rate 
has been reduced to a figure of only 3.92,” he 
explains. 


“Perhaps to many people, this record may 
not mean much. They may be inclined to 
shrug their shoulders and say, “‘That’s quite 
a reduction all right, but the cost may be 
more than it is worth. What does it mean 
in dollars and cents?’ 


“Before going into detail as to how this 
was achieved, it would be well to explain how 
workmen’s compensation premiums are calculated. 
Each job classification has a manual rate set 
for it. For instance, the rate for fertilizer fac- 
tory workers in North Carolina at the present 
time, is $1.164 per $100 payroll. Each company 
has what is termed an ‘experience modification 
rate.’ This rate is determind by the amount of 
losses by the individual company caused by in- 
dustrial accidents for the first three of the past 
four years. 


“If the company has a loss record which 
is better than the average for all fertilizer 
manufacturing plants, the company has a 
‘credit experience.’ By the same token, if 
the company’s loss record is worse than 
the average of other fertilizer manufactur- 
ing plants, it will have ‘debit experience.’ 


“Our company thus had a debit experience 
rating of 23.6% when the accident prevention 
program was begun in 1947, This meant that the 
company’s loss record for the years 1943, 1944 
and 1945, was much worse than the average 
record for the industry as a whole. 

“It also meant that the workmen’s compensation 
premium for the year 1947 was 123.6% for the 
manual rate. On the payroll which would have 
developed a manual premium of $50,000 (average 
manual premium for the company over the past 
seven years) the company instead, paid a penalty 
premium of $11,850. 


“In 1954, however, the company had an 
experience credit of 35%. It was thus neces- 
sary for the firm to pay only 65% of the 
manual premium. Therefore a premium sav- 
ing of $17,500 over the manual rate was se- 
cured. Further, an additional saving of $29,- 
350 was realized over the cost of the pre- 
mium that would have been due at the pre- 
vailing 23.6% credit experience of 1947. 


“The average credit experience for the last seven 
years has been 26.0%. The average net saving 
has been 23.6% plus 26%, or 49.6%. Had the 
company paid the manual rate plus the 23.6% 
debit experience (which existed when the accident 
prevention program began in 1947) the total pre- 
mium paid during the past six years would have 
been 123.6% of $300,000 or $370,800. The actual 


premium paid was only 74% of the manual rate, 


or $221,000. It may be seen, therefore, that the 
savings in workmen’s compensation insurance pre- 
miums alone, for the six year period, amounted to 
$139,800, 


“This amount of $139,800 is referred to 
by insurance companies as ‘direct savings.’ 
Since it is generally calculated by both in- 


Bonus for Firm 


surance companies and industrial firms 
alike, that direct savings brought about by 
an improved safety record represents only 
about 4, of the indirect savings, it is then 
figured that the indirect savings would 
amount to $559,200. This sum, added to the 
direct savings, brings the total to $699,000.” 


The company, name of which is available upon 
request, obviously believes in safety and has a 
strong case in supporting the cause. We thought 
its experience in reducing insurance rates through 
a well-integrated safety program would serve as 
an inspiration to other fertilizer manufacturers 
who may have wondered if they could gain any- 
thing by instituting a safety movement within 
their own plants. In the light of the above, the 
answer is obviously “yes.” 


Morse Code for Agriculture 


True D. Morse, under-secretary of agriculture 
makes many talks around the country, but at 
his recent appearance before the National Agri- 
culture Chemicals Association in St. Louis, he 
had some specific remarks to make about how 
the chemical industry is contributing to the gen- 
eral welfare through application of its products 
to agriculture. 


He emphasized the need for wider dis- 
semination of information on the use of 
various farm chemicals, particularly data 
of the type that underlines the dollar and 
cents value of these materials. 


“Many farmers are confused by a whole list 
of chemicals and formulas and are uncertain about 
which to use and what results to expect,” he said. 
“Companies may find it advisable to intensify 
their work with farmers who buy good equipment 
and who do custom work for their neighbors. The 
trend toward specialization will continue and it 
is reasonable to expect more custom workers and 
specialists working with farmers in the use of 
agricultural chemicals.” 


The under-secretary declared that there 
is no shortage of opportunities for chemi- 
cals to serve agriculture. “Industry and agri- 
culture working together doubled the use 
of fertilizer in ten years,” he said. “The use 
of fertilizers will continue to expand as 
more effective use is made of plant foods in 
the future. Increasing numbers of farmers 
will come to realize that high yields per acre 
usually mean increased profits,” he added. 


Not only in the use of fertilizers will agricul- 
ture prosper, Mr. Morse stated. There is also 
a long road ahead in cutting down the $13 billion 
loss suffered each year by agriculture because 
of weeds, plant diseases and insects. “We look 
to the chemical industry for the methods and 


products that will help to reduce these huge. 


losses,” he said. Basic research is the core of the 
matter, it was pointed out. 


Along this line, the under-secretary de- | 
clared that the results of agricultural re- 
search dwarf the benefits of most other 
types of farm programs, Research and edu- 
cation make farm bank accounts grow with 
better production and farming methods— 
and more effective selling and marketing. 


Comments of trade people regarding Mr. 
Morse’s talk were good, following his presenta- 
tion at a luncheon meeting of the group. It is 
this type of publicity;—that much of the progress 
of modern agriculture is due to chemical develop- 
ments, that will help overcome adverse and un- 
founded opinions. 


CROPLIFE is controlled circulation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer and 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled list, 
CROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year, 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the U.S. 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢. 
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March 92-24—-National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, Inc., Annual Confer- 
ence, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Colum- 
pus, Ohio; John W. Ticknor, NFCC, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York, confer- 


ence 


March 24-25—North Central States 
Branch, Entomological Society of 
America, East Lansing, Mich. 


March 29-April 2—American Chemi- 
“eal Society, National Meeting, 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 


nati. 


April 19—Minnesota Ground Spray- 
ers Assn., Organizational Meeting, 
Conference Room of Coffey Hall, 
University of Minnesota Farm 
School, Jim March, Cambridge, 
Minn., Secretary. 


Apr. 26 — Third Annual California 
Fertilizer Conference, sponsored by 
the Soil Committee, California Fer- 
tilizer Assn., University of Cali- 
fornia, College of Agriculture, 
Davis, Cal., Sidney H. Bierly, Exec- 
utive Secretary, CFA, 475 Hunting- 
ton Drive, San Marino, Cal. 


May 15-17 — Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers’ Assn., Statler Ho- 
tel, New York. 


May 19—Fertilizer Section, 25th An- 
nual North Carolina Safety Oon- 
ference, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; William C. Oreel, 
Safety Director, Department of 
Labor, State of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, Chairman, 


June 2 — South Carolina Fertilizer 
Meeting, Sandhill Experiment Sta- 
tion, near Columbia, 8.C. 


June 8—Fertilizer Section, Virginia 
State Safety Association, Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; William C. 
Richardson Southern States Co- 
operative, Richmond, Chairman. 


June 12-15—Joint meeting, American 
Plant Food Council, Inc. and Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Green- 


brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va. Paul T. Truitt, American 
Plant Food Council, 910 17th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C., in. charge 
of registration. 


June 28-30 — Sixth Annual Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. Re- 
gional Fertilizer Conference, Boise 
Hotel, Boise, Idaho, Leon S. Jack- 
son, 702 Lewis Bldg., Portland, 
Ore., secretary. 


Aug. 15-19 — American Society of 
Agronomy and Soil Science Society 
of America, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis Campus. 


Sept. 7-9 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Lake, 
NJ.; Lea 8S. Hitchner, NAC Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Sept. 7-9 — Ninth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Texas A&M College, National Cot- 
ton Council of America, Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 

Oct. 17-18 — Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Congress, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Thomas J. Clarke, 
Chairman. 


Nov. 2-3 — Annual Convention, Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food Assn., 
Pilot Butte Inn, Bend Ore., Leon 
8S. Jackson, 702 Lewis Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore., Secretary. 


Nov. 7-8—California Fertilizer Assn., 
Thirty Second Annual Convention, 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Fran- 
cisco, Sidney H. Bierly, Executive 
Secretary & Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino, Cal. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 2—Entomological So- 
ciety of America, Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Dec. 5-7—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Kansas City; Jack F. Cris- 
well, Executive Vice President, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


Program Set for 
Farm Chemurgic Council 
Meeting in Columbus 


NEW YORK—New crops, agricul- 
tural research, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the 20-year-old National Farm 
Chemurgic Council will be the high- 
lights of the Annual Chemurgic Con- 
ference to be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
March 22-24, Henry T. McKnight, 
president, has announced, 


Dr. Bryon T. Shaw, administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, leads off 
on “New Crops Research.” His talk 
will uncover some of the crops, not 
now commercially grown in quantity, 
which can be planted in acres divert- 
ed from surplus-producing crops. 

Another speaker will define crops 
for which industry has a need and 
which farmers of this nation can pro- 
duce economically. 

Ohio State University and the Ohio 
Experiment Station will jointly spon- 
sor “Ohio’s Show Window in Agri- 
cultural Research,” offering symposia 
and an’ exhibit full of examples of 
modern research at work for farmers 


| and for industry. 


Smith Douglass Gives 
Soil Scholarships 


ST. PAUL—Two new scholarships 
of $1,000 each will be offered begin- 
ning freshmen next fall who choose 
soils as a major field of study at the 
University of Minnesota. Announce- 
ment comes from William P. Martin, 


head of the university’s Soils Depart- 


ment. The new scholarships are given 
by the Smith Douglass Co., Inc. 


Through M. W. Mawhinney, man- 
ager of its plant at Albert Lea, the 
firm gave the Greater University 
Fund $6,000 to provide scholaships for 
two entering soils freshmen this fall, 
two in the fall of 1956 and two in 
the fall of 1957. 


SPRING BARLEY 
LAFAYETTE, IND.—Reduction of 
acreage of some grain crops in In- 
diana is reviving interest in spring 
barley, according to Purdue agrono- 
mists. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six werds of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not avai 
fer commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 


FERTILIZER SALES POSITION — HAVE 
unusually valuable background in fer- 
tilizer industry. Presently employed in 
fertilizer public relations and market re- 
search. Want basic experience in fertilizer 
sales to prepare for future responsible 
position with growing firm. Personable, 
young, free to travel Middle Atlantic 
oeneee Address 591, Croplife, Minneapolis 
1, nn. 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Kansas Sales 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Fertilizer 
Sales in Kansas during the last half 
of 1954 totaled 135,687 tons, accord- 
ing to the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture. This is an increase from 
116,108 tons sold during a correspond- 
ing period a year earlier. 


WEED 
/ERTILIZER 


BRADLEY BAKER 


INDEX ADVERTISERS 
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NATIONAL COVERAGE WEEKLY... Jew 

Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national coverage weekly of manufacturers, formulators, . 

mixers and ingredient suppliers. (Contig 

PLUS ROTATIONAL COVERAGE BY CROP-AREAS ... use Un 

In addition, a unique rotational circulation plan provides e Allo 

advertisers with a selective crop-area coverage of whole- my 

sale and retail dealers and farm advisory personnel. a 
: WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete ete of 

analysis of Croplife's important role in your advertising 
plan in these crop-areas program. ied 

ASHING 


Here isa COMPLETE advertising medium a 


with COMPLETE coverage of the market ... [ops 


By JO 
Croplife W. 
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